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THE SUPPLY BOOMERANG 
Was 


\ R. BALFOUR’S ‘ golf and grouse resolution ° 
pi no sooner before the House than a diversity of 
opinion showed itself which almost compelled the con- 
cession made by the Government. It is to be a sessional 
order only, and not a standing order; a change that 
is largely due to the moderate and experienced counsels 
of Sir John Mowbray. ‘The business of the House is 
a subject on which every one thinks himself entitled to 
speak, though hardly one man in ten understands it or 
has a practical suggestion to offer. Nobody knows how 
agiven change will work ; not even the newest and 
youngest member, as the late master of Trinity would 
have said. The new member, who has never spent a single 
hour in Committee of Supply, naturally speaks with 
all the cocksureness of inexperience and ignorance ; 
itis only the mellow wisdom of half a lifetime that 
feels a doubt, and knows that the unexpected is the 
one thing certain to happen in the House of Com- 
mons. ‘The consequences of the resolution remain to 
All we know at present is that for one 
session at any rate the House has delivered itself, 
hound and muzzled, into the hands of the Government 
of the day, and has limited and restricted itself in the 
performance of its primary constitutional duties under 
the pretence of doing them better. And the House is 
lull of anxious misgivings. 

The debate, though confused and dissonant, has made 
In the first place, it has exposed the 
hollowness of the pretensions and claims of the private 
members. The fact has now been revealed that the House 
at large has never really loved them, and that the pro- 
longation of a Session is more than a set-off against the 
occasional blessing of a count-out. In short, the gentle- 
en who propose, always on an early day, to call attention 


he seen. 


two things clear. 


Registered as a Newspaper 


to this and that, and to move a resolution, may be hit 
pretty hard just now, because they have no friends, 
If the resolution merely provided for the systematic 
taking of Supply throughout the whole Session at the 
expense of the private members, there would be little or 
no opposition to so obvious a reform. It is, indeed, 
the only way in which more time can be found, 
Members will not sit late at night; they are not like 
the old-fashioned men of pleasure, and are not used to 
it. Mr. Labouchere, posing rather oddly as a laudator 
temporis acti, looked back with pleasure on the late sit- 
tings of former years. Jor us, those days that are dead, 
those long nights of irrelevance, ill-temper, and obstruc- 
tion, have no tender grace at all, and we are heartily 
clad to be rid of them. It is neither late at night, nor 
late in the summer, that the House desires to do its 
work. The other point on which there has been an agree- 
ment of opinion is the unsatisfactory nature of the old 
procedure in Supply, which made it possible both to 
ignore important votes, and to criticise the wages of 
the royal ratcatchers. The House, of course, can do 
no more than its best, but its best does not admit of an 
effective examination of details, even assuming—what 
is far from being the case—that the House is more 
anxious for economy than the Ministry. That has long 
been admitted ; the strange thing is that precisely the 
same admission has had to be made as regards the new 
procedure. Mr. Balfour himself confessed that a certain 
number of votes would have to go undiscussed in'con- 
sequence of the time-limit. If so, why adopt a new 
system which, besides embodying a dangerous principle, 
has all the practical defects of the old ? 

It is very easy to say that the new proposal is only 
an experiment, and that Mr. Balfour has been adroit, 
prudent, dexterous, well advised, statesmanlike and so 
forth, in asking for nothing more permanent than a 
Sessional Order. For that we must thank the older 
members of the House, but we cannot help remarking 
that, in accepting their suggestion, Mr. Balfour gave up 
The new es was intended as a principle, 
and a very unconstitutional one it was; it is now 
only an experiment, and no better than other experi- 
ments. If one experiment is to be tried, why not 
another? Instead of experimenting with the guillotine 
why not experiment without it, and simply take 
Friday in the Session for effective Supply 
All that is necessary is a 
proper distribution of the work. When this Sessional 
order has to be re-enacted next year, it is to be 
hoped that the House will abolish the needless time- 
limit, and will assert its: rights and liberties. Birds 
and guns, and Royal and Ancient games, are very well 


half his case. 
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until Supply is finished ? 
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in their way ; but it is absurd to regard them as the 
determining elements of Parliamentary procedure. 
There is one more consideration, by no means of a 
sentimental character, which may be commended to the 
notice of Unionists. ‘There are two mechanical devices 
very familiar, in their metaphorical use, to all members 
of Parliament—namely, the thin end of the wedge, and 
the boomerang. If an objectionable innovation cannot 
be described as the end of the wedge, it is tolerably 
sure to turn out to be a boomerang. Now what 
is the present position of the Government ? It is as yet 
in its lusty youth. Its expectation of life, as actuaries 
say, may be reckoned as five years. Like other Govern- 
ments, it has its legislative projects, and many of them ; 
and it would much like, just by way of variety, to 
appeal to a long series of successes when at last it has 
to go to the country. It is a noble ambition, no 
doubt, and any Ministry might well be tempted by the 
dazzling prospect. If only Supply can be got rid of 
punctually and automatically, the ‘dream may very 
possibly be realised, and then, whatever happens, the 
Government and its supporters will be able to say, 
with the Minister of the Second Empire, that at least 
they have had a thoroughly good time. The worst of 
it is that this same free hand which the Govern- 
ment is now contriving for themselves, must of neces- 
sity be inherited by its successors. Tor our own part, 
we profess no peculiar respect for what is called ‘sound 
Conservative legislation.” Our dread of Radical Legis- 
lation, however, is a much stronger feeling, and there 
can be no doubt that a Radical Government, with 
Supply out of the way or well under control, would use 
its increased power without scruple. The new rule, 
now so gaily proposed by the Conservatives, will then 
be a rod for their own backs, a curse come home to roost, 
sauce for the gander, a petard for the engineer, and, to 
end the list, our old friend the returning boomerang. 


“THE FUTURE OF SOUTH AFRICA’ 


R. HENLEY may be congratulated on having 

1 secured for the New Review the most widely 
discussed article that has recently appeared in periodical 
literature. We allude, of course, to Dr. Rutherfoord 
Harris’s contribution, entitled ‘The Future of South 
Africa.” Apart from having achieved a momentary 
triumph of editorship, Mr. Henley has given the public 
matter for some mature reflection. Dr. Harris ex- 
pressly disdains any official authority, but we may take 
it that he has not put forward any argument that meets 
with the disapproval of the Directors of the Chartered 
Company. Accordingly the statement almost amounts 
to a breach of that silence which Mr. Rhodes thought 
fit to observe during his visit to this country. What it 
comes to is this: redress the grievances of the Uitlanders 
and all will go well. South Africa will then federate 
into a ‘ Dominion of Canada, still loyal to the British 
throne. If not, only two possible issues out of the 
present complications remain. ‘The first is a ‘United 
Africa’ hostile to England, and the second a‘ Dominion 
of Africa, with Germany as_ its Sovereign Power. 
That is Dr. Harris’s forecast, and it obviously requires 
the attention both of the Colonial Office and of every 
Englishman interested in the future of South Africa. — 
Nobody will attempt to deny that the Uitlanders 
have been treated most abominably by the Transvaal 
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Executive. ‘The method they took for redressing their 
wrongs, however, was to the liking of few law-abiding 
Iinglishmen, and Mr. Harris might have quoted a more 
convincing authority than Mr. Charles Lemard, the 
Chairman of the National Union. Besides the very fact 
of failure renders the intervention of the Imperial Govern. 
ment tenfold more difficult. Mr. Chamberlain may be 
trusted to do his utmost for the liberties of the Rand on 
the lines of his great despatch to President Kriiger. He 
will, however, treat the problem purely on its merits, 
and without reference to the dismal prophecies of Dp, 
Rutherfoord Harris. In particular the spectre of 4 
Germanised South Africa—to take the least hkely of 
his forebodings first—is not a particularly awesome 
hobgoblin. In the first place he has constructed a 
settled policy on the part of the Government of Berlin 
out of a series of incidents that have the remotest 
possible connection with one another. Dr. Peters, Dr, 
Leyds and Lippert together can no more be taken as 


-ominous of a German occupation than can Dr. Nansen’s 


expedition as portending the establishment of a Nor- 
wegian colony at the North Pole. Again, the Presi- 
dent’s concession of monopolies to Germans to the 
exclusion of Englishmen, and his unfair preference of 
the Netherlands to the Cape Railway are, no doubt, 
extremely aggravating. We may remark, however, that 
Lippert, for one, is not a German, but a Jew, and that 
his race is not beloved in the Fatherland. Besides, 
Uncle Paul had good reason for distrusting Mr, 
Rhodes, and his device for diverting trade to 
the East coast is intelligible, if not particularly 
honest. Even the language with which Baron von 
Marschall attempted to back his master’s most impudent 
telegram leaves us completely at rest. His exact 
utterances are doubtful, and, even if the worst inter- 
pretation be placed on the phrase about upholding ‘ the 
ownership of our railways, what then?’ The puny 
Portuguese Government stopped the loading of marines 
in Delagoa Bay. Our men could send the whole 
German navy to the bottom directly the suzerainty was 
threatened by a jolly-boat’s crew. More: if President 
Kriiger actually tried to barter away the independence 
of the Transvaal, the Boers would most certainly eject 
him from Pretoria. They wish to come under no 
foreign rule at all; indeed nothing but tenderness for 
the old man persuades them to suffer the Hollanders. 
A ‘Dominion of South Africa * under Germany is sheer 
nonsense, 

There remains the fear that South Africa will ‘cut 
the painter,’ and, as Dr. Rutherfoord Harris has it, set 
up a * United Africa’ of its own. This alarm he en 
forces by a weird historical parallel between Lord North 
and Mr. Chamberlain. ‘The former, according to hin, 
lost America because he pigeon-holed despatches. He 
must be thinking, we imagine, of George Grenville, who 
was said to have alienated the colonies by reading docu- 
ments which his predecessors had neglected ; but that 
by the way. The point to note is that an allusion to 
America invariably carries with it a reference to the tea 
chests cast into Boston Harbour, and so conveys some- 
thing in the nature of a threat. Dr. Harris hardly 
remedies this error of taste by an assurance, on the 
authority of Sir William Harcourt, that Mr. Rhodes 
is incapable of any mean or sordid motives. No doubt, 
but he is perfectly competent to give way to his 
grandiose ambitions, and they might possibly take the 
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shape of a South African Republic with himself as 
Director or even Emperor. We can promise him, in 


that case, that it will not include the coaling-station of 


Cape ‘own. And, seriously, does not all this hectoring 
of the Colonial Office bear a pretty close resemblance 
to the Kaiser's telegram ? It is certainly theoretical, and 
the presumption is that very little real purpose lies behind 
+. The Uitlanders have ruined a good cause, for 
the time being, by miserable mismanagement. ‘Their 
advocates promptly turn upon the Mother Country and 
plane her for the plight Johannesburg has brought 
upon itself. We do not imagine that Dr. Harris sat 
down to his article with that intention, but its drift is 


© distinctly to place the responsibility for the proceedings 


of the Reform Committee on Mr, Chamberlain’s 
shoulders. Vortunately—to use his own words—‘a 


S oreat statesman stands at the head of the Colonial 


Office, and he will take his own line without paying 
overmuch attention to German South Africa or His 


} Serene (anything but Imperial) Majesty Ceeil I. 


hGYPE! T HAVE YOU THERE 


THIEN it was reported, about a fortnight ago, 
that the Sultan had instructed his Ambassador 


‘in London to re-open the question of our right to re- 


main in Kgvpt, the news was treated with absolute 
neglect. Evidently the general impression was either 
that the tale was unlikely to be true or that, if true, it 
was a matter of no importance. Whether the last- 
named opinion is the correct one or not remains to be 
ven, Very possibly it is. Only a very few men in 
this country can have a positive judgment on that 
point, because everything depends upon the view that 
may be taken of the Sultan’s move by certain of the 
(ontinental Governments or the most influential of 
then. When that is known, but not till then, we 
shall know how much importance to give to what may 
bea very small matter or a very great one. Mean- 
while we strongly advise our readers to mistrust all 
positive opinion about it; keeping an open mind for 
determinations of one kind or another which, since 
foreign Governments have their own ideas and frame 


F their own policies, are entirely beyond our control. 


Rut whatever the upshot of this new disturbance may 


tbe, how little reason there is to be surprised at it! A 


large number of persons in this country, including some 


of the best, the most Christian, the most charitable, 
shold to the belief that the Sultan is no man but a 
tnonster. Others, and they still more Christian and 
kindly, maintain that he isno mere monster but a fiend, 


Wedo not mention these opinions to judge between 


Pthem, but only to say that whether Abdul Hamid be 


man, monster or devil absolute, it would be strange 


Were he unvisited just now by feelings of revenge. Of 
-tonster, of course, nothing else could be expected ; 
p but giving Abdul Hamid the full benefit of the doubt, 
and considering him as a creature of our common clay, 


why then he might almost claim superior virtue did 
he not give way to feelings of revenge. Europeans of 


by no means bad character will do that under extra- 


j dinary provocation ; and what are the provocations that 


may conceivably rankle in Abdul Hamid’s breast Of 
course he does not believe himself all that he is said to 
he in England; and for months he has known himself 
the recipient of the most out-and-out insult that was 
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ever showered upon man or beast. Every atrocious 
epithet, every accusation down to the foulest and most 
hideous that was ever coined, has been flung at him by 
ngland’s voices day by day. And that is not all. He 
has heard these same voices cry for his deposition. He 
has even known them to insinuate that it would not be 
considered bad news were we to wake one fine morning 
to learn that he had been assassinated. A rising of his 
Mohammedan subjects against him was highly recom- 
mended ; and he has no doubt that official England 
would have swept him into some limbo unknown, while 
the Turkish Empire was being ‘reformed altogether.’ 
Now, if a man who is also a Sultan happens to be born 
with proud and violent passions, it is certain that he will 
not stand as much as this without wishing to retaliate. 
It would be strange if a moderate-minded Ottoman 
prince, or even, perhaps, a Bedfordshire Quaker, were 
not moved by such provocations to thoughts of punish- 
ment. Of course Abdul Hamid is so moved; and of 
course we forgot, when he was being driven into the 
protection of the Russo-French alliance, that he is 
ligypt’s Sovereign lord; with stronger claims of 
suzerainty than we can assert over the ‘Transvaal 
Republic, for example. 

It is quite unnecessary to assume, therefore, that the 
Sultan has been ‘ put up * to make this sudden demand on 
the English Government by either of his new allies. As a 
matter of fact, the French have repeatedly pressed him 
to couple his authority with their own in a formal 
measure of interference ; but that was in past days and 
amid totally different circumstance. It would be a 
very remarkable thing indeed if the Sultan’s application 
to the English Government were prompted either by 
M. Carribou or M. Nelidoff so immediately after the 
conclusion of the Armenian affair and the re-arrange- 
ment of friendships consequent thereupon. ‘There 
would be a precipitancy about that which is very rareiy 
seen in the conduct of great affairs, and not at all to be 
expected. But as a demonstration of the Sultan's 
feeling it could not follow too quickly for dramatic 
effect ; and we may believe, till other and fuller informa- 
tion reaches us, that it is nothing less than a demonstra- 
tion of that kind. Bad as he may be, however, that 
is no evidence that Abdul-Hamid is stupid. If he 
only wishes to annoy he knows that he can annoy. 
He has several good reasons for confidence to that 
extent. There can be no denying that in Egypt he 
is overlord. His right to open the Egyptian question 
in the manner reported (which is quite without violence) 
cannot be contested by the British Government, and 
has all along been studiously upheld by the most powerful 
of our continental friends. It must be treated seriously, 
and with no disregard of diplomatic obligations. ‘That, 
as matters stand, any assertion of the Sultan’s rights in 
Egypt should be disagreeable to France may be con- 
sidered impossible ; though it may be thought—(a 
matter which is still unrevealed at the moment we 
write)—that the present assertion of it is made in an 
indiscreet or untimely way. If Russia disapproves of 





the Sultan’s action, it can only be for a similar reason, 
or because M. Nelidoff was not personally consulted. 
It seems to follow that the Sultan can hardly be pre- 
vented from giving us a good deal of annoyance if he is 
merely let alone by the European Powers ; especially as 
there isa restive Khedivial faction in Egypt, and another 
jn England sympathetic therewith. ‘This is the only 
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way in which the matter can be looked at by unshrinking, 
unsentimental common sense ; which by no means forbids 
our standing together to support the Government 
resolutely against this new move, should it turn out to 
be anything more than a display of Sultanic irritation. 


BREAKFAST BLUSTER AND BAD JOKES 
IR WILFRID LAWSON and his friends of the 


Liberationist Society are fond of alliteration. 
‘ Priests, Parsons and Peers, or perhaps it was ‘ Priests, 
Publicans and Peers, was a formula which gave them 
great consolation when they met on ‘Tuesday morning 
and, after the most sober of meals, proceeded to show 
that it is not necessary to dine in order to qualify your- 
self to talk breezy nonsense. We commend the form of 
words at the head of this article to their attention. 
Breakfast, bluster and bad jokes is as alliterative as the 
string of disconnected words with which Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson made play, and it has the advantage that it 
describes the great meeting of the Liberationists, the 
tone of their speeches and the method of their argu- 
ment, with absolute accuracy. 

They certainly met to break fast together, fresh and 
fasting. That will not be denied by eceutiovs. In 
the use of their unjaded powers they blustered nobly. 
Mr. Woodall, M.P., who discharged the functions of 
chairman in a manner which no doubt filled the com- 
mittees of the Liberation Society and the Dissenting 
deputies with satisfaction, set the example as became 
his office. The necessity for making believe is very 
great when these fragments of the most completely 
defeated of known political parties meet to keep their 
spirits up (we mean their animal spirits, of course) ; and 
Mr. Woodall was equal to the occasion. It was in the 
best manner of the orator who is whistling to keep his 
courage up that he dismissed the ‘ late temporary check,’ 
and announced his party’s determination not to be dis- 
heartened. Perhaps the ebullient character of his 
eloquence excuses the mystery of his images. 
in a less exalted frame of mind would have hesitated 
just after recognising that a check had been endured 
before going on to talk lightly of ‘eddies and break- 
waters’ as things with which Liberationist committees 
and Dissenting deputies are familiar. It sounds as if 
these potent persons had just run against a break- 
water and been swept back by an eddy. We 
should say that this exactly expresses the state 
of the case. But then it leads up oddly to the 
triumphant claim that ‘Their progress had been 
undeviating and was irreversible. Are we to under- 
stand that the Liberationist Society has an undeviating 
determination to run its head against breakwaters, and 
that there will be no reversion of this intelligent policy + 
If the Society is in want of a coat-of-arms we strongly 
recommend it to take a blue bottle, and a pane of glass. 
What we may most safely understand from Mr. 
Woodall’s description of his party’s position is that, 
whatever it may be doing, he is repeating a well 
established piece of ¢ Liberal’ cant. The Liberal party, 
as we know, is the party of the people and of progress, 
and is sure to win. Whatever it takes up in order to 
gain a handful of votes becomes at once the wish of 
the people, and must, by the nature of things, go forth 
conquering and to conquer. ‘The Disestablishment of 
the Church, and the destruction of the Voluntary 


People 
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Schools, have been taken up in the way and for the 
purpose just described. ‘Therefore they will 9, 
on in undeviating and _ irreversible progress, The 
fatuity of this is the joy of all who watch the 
proceedings of the Liberationist Society, and jt is 
most pleasing to learn from Mr. Woodall that the 
pleasure it affords is not likely to be diminished, ‘On 
the conirary, as the C hairman was able to inform the 
meeting, the Liberationist Society is more full of grand 
diitindline intentions than ever. The demands upon 
it ‘are increasingly great, and that he felt would Jp 
satisfactory to his hearers. We do not wish to deprive 
them of a gratification which pleases them and hurts 
nobody. If they think there is grandeur in pretending 
that they are ¢ about to sweep the Church of England 
out of existence, if they think it creditable to announce 
that they mean to oppose all ‘ measures introduced by 
Lord Cranborne and other Church Defenders, if they 
insist on attacking the Burial Laws which were altered 
only the other day to please them, we have no objection 
An attitude of 
impotent menace, enlivened by helpless spite, is just 
what we should expect of the Liberation Society. The 
more thoroughly it keeps its character before the public 
eye the better. 


to leaving them to their own devices. 


The alliance which the Society parades at these 
breakfasts is one we should be sorry to see it drop. 
Mr. Woodall and his friends, who are all for pure 
their cause to 
venture to do without Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Mr. 
Labouchere. Mr. Labouchere does not haunt. the 
Dissenting Breakfast, but Sir Wilfrid Lawson answers 
The share of Sir Wilfrid on these 
occasions is well understood. Mr. Woodall and Mr. 
Illingworth supply spite with bluster. He contributes 
the spite with the bad jokes. 
universe at present quite so wearisome as the buffoonery 
of Sir Wilfred Lawson, and therefore it is particularly 
in place at a Liberationist breakfast. The jocularity 
which lurks in the description of the Priests, Parson 


religion, do not believe sufficiently 


for his approval. 


There is nothing in the 


(or Publicans) and Peers as the triple-headed monster 
which is destroying the happiness of the country is jus 
about on the provincial Dissenting level. ‘The silliness 
of the thing would pale elsewhere, but in that 
element the spite of it is an excuse for much. It ¥ 
probable that Mr. Illingworth thinks Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson witty. They may be left to applaud one 
another—and to be forgotten by sane mankind. ‘The 
country has just exprened its loathing contempt for 
the whole coalition to which they belong, but they gv 
on with the same old gabble unabashed. 


THE SITUATION IN KOREA 


FENUE situation created in Korea by the landing of 2 

strong force of Russian marines for the protec 
tion of the Russian Legation at Seoul, and the flight 
of the king and his father, the notorious ‘Tai-wen- Ku 
to that Legation for safety, have created some alarm i! 
this country as_ to Russian designs in the immediate 


J li his ae howe ver, is based 
e course of 


wal last 


future on the peninsula. 
on ignorance of the true signification of th 
events in Seoul since the dein of the Japanese 
summer, and of the universal practice in the countries 
of the Far Kast in regard to measures for the protecti¢l 
of foreign legations in times of popular turmoil. 
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It will be obvious that the history of the foreign 
relations of Korea, since that country first made treaties 
with modern nations fourteen years ago, can only be 
referred to very briefly, and in the barest outline in the 
space at Our disposal to-day. China and Japen were 
the two rivals in the Korean capital, and up to the 
beginning of the late war China was always triumphant, 
thanks to the popular dislike of the Japanese, to the 
activity and boldness of the Resident whom China had 
the wood sense to keep in Seoul for twelve years, and 
above all to the favour of the Queen, who was one of 
those extraordinary women who frequently tise to power 
‘1 Oriental countries in spite of the obstacles which 
custom puts in their path. The king’s father, a vain 
ambitious man, who was ever a fisher in troubled waters, 
favoured the Japanese as the only instruments at his 
hand for improving his position and obtaining power 
and influence which in the existing state of things 
were denied him. ‘Twelve years ago he was seized 
by the Chinese Resident during one of the popular 
outbreaks in Seoul and sent into captivity to 
China, where he was kept for several years, and it 
would have been well for his unfortunate country if he 
had been kept there permanently. ‘The Japanese success 
against the Chinese did not materially improve their 
position in Korea. ‘True, Count Inyoni, who was sent 
to the peninsula to introduce reforms, put a_pro- 
Japanese Ministry in office; but the Queen prevented 


it from having any power, and, indeed, obliged its chief 


member to fly the country. At length, on October 8 
last, a body of Japanese broke into the palace, murdered 
the Queen and burned her dead body in petroleum. 
How far high Japanese officials in Korea were inculpated 
in this horrible outrage has not been ascertained with 
any certainty, but the immediate result was that a pro- 
Japanese Ministry was again installed in office, and 
forthwith issued, in the King’s name, a_ series of 
edicts, one of which was a violent denunciation of the 
slaughtered Queen and all her works. 

By the beginning of November the King, who was 
terror-stricken by the attack on the palace, began to 
recover himself and to regain confidence, thanks to the 
presence about him of two American gentlemen, a 
military officer and a doctor, in whom he seems to have 
reposed great trust. His first independent act was to 
abrogate all the decrees issued in his name by the new 
Ministry, and to issue a suitable notification of the 
death of the Queen and an order for national mourning, 
which seems to have been heartily responded to by the 
people. These steps were followed, on November 28, 
bv another attack on the palace, of which the world 
heard nothing because it was unsuccessful. The 'Tai- 
wen-Kun was believed to be concerned in this as well as 
in the outrage of October 8. Matters grew more 
strained between the King and the Ministers who had 
been forced upon him; the populace was clearly 
on the King’s side, but the Ministry had the 
amy. What took place between the middle of 
December and the middle of Kebruary is not known; 
but probably the King averted another attack, the 
Ministry feared the revenge of the King’s partisans and 
the populace. The Gordian knot was cut by the King 
Hying with his son to the Russian Legation for pro- 
tection, whither he was speedily followed by the 
lai-wen-Kun, also bent on safety. The Ministry fell, 


One ace solidi ’ 
account saying that seven members were murdered, 
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another that three were executed by the King’s orders. 
The guard of the Russian Legation was strengthened, 
as were, indeed, the guards of some of the other foreign 
representatives. ‘There has in fact been a change of 
Ministers in Korea and the change has been accomplished 
in the way usual in that country. A pro-Japanese 
Ministry brought into power in October by violence 
and bloodshed is driven from power in February by the 
same means, and the Sovereign, whose palace was not 
safe from attack, fled during the crisis to a place where 
he was afforded adequate protection. 

‘These being the facts, wherein do they afford any 
justification for accusing Russia of designs on Korea. 
‘The Russian Minister could not refuse an asylum to the 
King any more than Sir Philip Currie could to the 
Turkish Minister who fled to the British Embassy in 
fear of his life. In his flight the King probably thought 
nothing of politics and much of his safety, and he 
doubtless selected the legation which he thought the 
most secure either because of its guard, its physical 
situation, or some other cause. The landing of 
additional marines was under the circumstances _per- 
fectly natural and proper. Marines have again and 
again been landed in Korea, China and, in years gone 
by, in Japan, for the protection of Legations and Con- 
sulates in times of popular tumult. Any one, for 
instance, who turns to Mr. Valentine Chirol’s welcome 
reprint of his recent letters to the 7%mes on the situation 
in the Far East, which Messrs. Macmillan have just 
published, will find, facing page 42, a picture of 
‘ British Marines detached to guard H.M.’s Legation 
at Pekin drilling inside the compound’ or enclosure of 
the Legation. ‘This force was landed and marched to 
Pekin during the popular excitement in that city, when 
the Japanese were supposed to be marching into North 
China. No one ever supposed that these marines 
indicated a design on the part of Great Britain to 
assume a protectorate over China. The landing of the 
Russian marines, under the circumstances, appears a 
very proper and very reasonable precaution in a city 
notorious for mob violence (the Japanese Legation was 
once sacked and many of its guards murdered) while 
the Russian representative is responsible for the life 
of the King in a country which is in the throes of a 
bloody revolution. 

Another erroneous notion is that Russia has entered 
into some sort of undertaking with this country not to 
occupy any part of Korea, and that it was on the faith 
of this undertaking that we agreed to restore Port 
Hamilton to Korea in 1887. Any one who will take 
the trouble to look at the papers on the subject laid 
before Parliament in March 1887 will see that no com- 
munication of any kind took place with reference 
to Port Hamilton between the British and Russian 
Governments, and that we gave up the place, as Lord 
Iddesleigh, then at the head of the Foreign Ottice, said 
in so many words, on the faith of a guarantee by the 
Chinese Government that she would allow no power to 
On the value of this 
guarantee now it is not necessary to remark. 


occupy any part of Korea. 
Russia 
did then promise the Chinese that she would not occupy 
any part of Korea, but with this country, as we have 
said, she held no communication whatever in regard to 
Korea or to Port Hamilton. How far the promise 
made to China then is binding now need not be dis- 
cussed ; for, if circumstances have changed greatly 
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East since 1887, the change has not 
aggrandisement. 


in the Far 
been wholly in favour of Russian 
Japan is peculiarly sensitive about Korea; her political 
interests there are those of proximity, which are 
amongst the most powerful interests in these days. 
Her people are elated by military success and would 
tight rather than see Korea pass into the hands of a 
great Power. Russia has no intention of provoking 
such a contest; of setting a match to such a powder 
magazine. Her position in Europe does not admit 
of a war in the Far East. For these and other reasons, 
which we cannot enter into at the end of a long article, 
we are persuaded that in due time the Russian marines 
will march back from Seoul to Chemulpo and _ their 
ships, and that Korea will resume its normal practice 
of changing Ministers by assassination, which seems to 
be the main constitutional doctrine of the Hermit 
Kingdom, as it was once poetically styled. 


GIRONDINS AND JACOBINS 


T’ would be a gross mistake to suppose that the 
internal crisis in France has received anything in 

the shape of a solution as the result of the nenewed 
vote of confidence which M. Bourgeois contrived to 
squeeze out of the Chamber, or of the decision of the 
Senate to ground arms for the time being. 
continues, as M. Dupuy would remark, but it has 
entered upon a fresh phase, distinguishing 
feature is a greater clearness in the positions with 
respect to each other of the opposing parties. As 
regards the attitude of the Senate which has been the 
determining factor of the changed aspect assumed by 
the situation, it has been widely misinterpreted. A 
few foolish friends of the Assembly have reproached it 
in chorus with its enemies with having thrown up the 
sponge, with having offered battle and declined the 
fight when it came to a pinch. 
is to hold that the Senate 


The crisis 


whose 


A correcter view 
made a pretence of 


offering battle, or it may be did offer battle, 
but under’ certain conditions which were not 
realised and declined a fight upon which it will 


engage at a future date when the circumstances 
are favourable. Obstinacy may be an admirable quality 
in its time and place, but mere pigheadedness was never 
yet the beginning and end of good generalship. Had 
M. Demole and his backers persisted in their originally 
expressed intention of summoning the Cabinet to show 
cause why it should not resign, the Senatorial majority 
would merely have been running their heads against a 
brick wall. For there was no doubt as to the inten- 
tions of the Cabinet ; it was firmly resolved to put up 
with all the kicks it might receive in the Upper House 
so long as it could secure toleration in the Lower. The 
Senators rightly decided that it was best to leave the 
role of mule to M. Bourgeois. They were well advised 
in refusing to cominit themselves to a line of action 
which would have brought to pass a legislative dead- 
lock that might have been badly received by the 
country, and to precipitating a revolutionary conflict the 
signal for which, if come it must, had better come from 
the party whose programme is a perpetual menace to 
the public peace. ‘The Senate has not abandoned the 
struggle, it has merely shifted its ground and shown its 
intention of manceuvring in such sorl as to obtain a 
tactical advantage. 


M. Bourgeois will only have to win a few more 
apparent victories of the kind for his case to become 
desper ‘ate, or at any rate before having to engage jn q 
decisive battle, w hose i issue, to say nothing of the range 
it may take, he is far too clear sighted not to regard 
with apprehension. As we have said, the essential! 
feature of the latest phase of the situation is a more 
clearly defined grouping of the combatants and a plainer 
manifestation of their respective purposes. Subject to 
reserves, Which must always be made when employing 
generalisations in such matters, the hostile forces jn 
presence may be told off into Girondins and Jacobins, 
The Radicals and Socialists have found in their commoy 
Jacobinism that bond of union, the lack of which had 
hitherto kept them apart. 
and such an ideal! 


The allies have now an ideal— 
-to which they can both subscribe, and 
can consent for the nonce to sink their differences, 
the stauncher Ministerialists, 
including the Socialist contingent, is the establishment 
of a Constitution which in the main woald be a revival 
of the Convention. The Millennium is to be dangled 
before the eyes of Frenchmen and _ realised for the 


The undisguised aim of 


benefit of a handful of professional politicians by the 
good oflices of a single Chamber that shall be omniscient 
in theory and omnipotent in fact. History is eloquent 
as to the beauties of this system of government, which 
has been tried and been found to mean the triumph of 
the crassest sectarianism enforced by the guillotine. 
Doubtless the latter-day champions of this abominable 
form of tvranny have several advantages over their 
predecessors: for instance, they have been privileged 
to assimilate as much as they can understand of the 
gospel of Karl Marx, whereas 


some — rudimentar\ 


notions as to the rights of man _ were the sole 
enlightenment of their forerunners, and, judging from 
the exploits of the Communists of 1871, they are alive 
to the superiority of the rifle—probably increased 
since the introduction of the repeating-ritle—over the 
The Constitution of 1875 


s, it may be, ‘as defective a piece of work, as ready- 


yet expeditious guillotine. 


made, cut-and-dried Constitutions as a rule, but 
it or anything is preferable to what those who are 
clamouring for its revision propose as a substitute. 
What, for purposes of convenience as much as for any 
other reason, may be termed the Girondist party is of far 
more composite structure than its Jacobin rival—a fact 
that naturally does not add to its strength and explains 
in a measure the sorry figure it has cut on several 
recent occasions. If these modern Girondists know 
what they don’t want—a Convention—they do not all 
do want and what is more 
Among 


of them know what they 
they do not all of them want the same thing. 
them are men of many political faiths and of political 
faiths that in not a few cases involve their holders in 
serious embarrassment. Monarchists who are not 


particularly certain that a workmanlike monarel 
Imperi alists 


} would 


be forthcoming in the hour of need: 
similarly dubious as to the existence of a presentable 
Republicans who are staunch Republicans 
but Maiti had a sour experience of Republics: Oppor- 
tunists who are aware that their party 1s in sadly evil 
odour and even a few Progressists who would gladly 
belie their name and by a timely stoppage in their 
. sea, Like 
waiting 
the 


Iimper or 


mad career avoid a plunge into the 
Mr. Micawber, these 
something to turn up, 


various Girondists are 
whereas 


for a vague 
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situation demands that they should renounce their 
ss, adopt a programme, and set to work to 
A little longer and their action may come 
too late. Following out to the letter the policy of their 
ancestors who, in 1791 and 1792, insidiously, but 
surely wormed their way Deiaglant the length and 
breadth of the land into every administrative stronghold, 
the Jacobins of to-day are placing their creatures in 
those coigns of vantage whence universal suffrage may 
he manipulated with much precision. They already 
boast openly that they have had time to ‘ prepare’ the 
municipal elections which take place in the spring, and 
they are at W ork at the cooking of the general elections 
fixed for next year, but liable to come on for decision at 
an earlier date. An entire article might be devoted to 
their surprising performances with the President of the 
Republic whom they have mysteriously muzzled, and 
Altogether they have made the 
What their cunning will 
The situation is 


supinenes 
execute it. 


indeed sequestrated. 
most of their opportunities. 
avail them it were folly to prophesy. 
so complicated and so revolutionary that when the hour 
strikes for its final solution it will be a curious thing if 
the unexpected does not happen. 


THE FLAG THAT'S NEVER STILL 


\" are patient folk enough, but we're mighty 
strong and tough, 
And if even our feet we scarce could drag, 
If the Flag should bid us follow, thorough brake and 
thorough hollow, 
We should waken at the summons of the Flag. 


Then Hurrah! for the Flag, the Flag that’s never 
furled, 
The Flag that has covered warriors’ graves, 
The Viag that flutters bravely over all the 
world, 
The Flag that rules the land and rules the 
waves, 


The Flag has been half-mast for Royal sorrows past, 
It’s a moment’s work to run it up again, 

Should duty call to arms, no matter what alarms, 
No lack there'll be of muscle or of brain. 


Then Hurrah! for the Flag, the Flag that’s never 
still, 
The F he that we belong to heart and soul, 


The F lag that waves for oid, and should it wave 
for ill 


And be rent, why we soon will make it whole. 


The lag of our nation—we leave out ‘whip crea- 
tion: 


Words are nothing ; all is covered in the Deed, 


A 
d if troubles are to come, why we'll beat the morning 
drum, 


And tattoo shall see us triumphing and freed. 


Then Hurrah! for the F lag, the Flag that’s never 
furled, 
The Fl; ag that has covered warriors’ graves, 
The F lag that flutters bravely over all the world, 
The F flag that rules the land and rules the waves 
Warrer Herries Pourock. 


a Nice, ou il a devancé la Reine. 
de Monte-Carlo. 
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ENGLAND'S ALFRED ABROAD; OR, 
THE ALHAMBRA PET AT MONTE CARLO 


M. Alfred Austin, pocte-lauréat d’Angleterre, vient d’arriver 
Il était, hier, dans les jardins 


Sera-ce sous notre ciel qu'il écrira son premier poéme ? 
MENTON-MONDAIN. 


\ J RONG ? are they wrong? Of course they 
are. 
I venture to reply 
That I bore ‘ my first,’ with a rattling burst, 
A month or so gone by ; 
And I can’t repeat it under this 
Or any other sky. 


What! has the public never heard 
In these benighted climes 

‘That nascent note of my Laureate throat, 
That fluty fitte of rhymes 

Which occupied about a half 
A column of the 7%mes ? 


‘They little know what they have missed, 
Nor what a carnal beano 

They might have spent in the thick of Lent 
If only Daniel Leno 

Had sung them ‘Jameson’s Ride’ and knocked 
The Monaco Casino. 


Some day the croupier’s furtive eyes 
Will both be wringing wet ; 

Even the Prince will hardly mince 
‘The language of regret 

At entertaining unawares 
The famed Alhambra Pet. 


But still not all incognito 
I mark the moving scene, 

In a tepid zone where (like my own) 
The palms are ever green, 

And find myself reported as 
A herald of the Queen. 


Here where the seas are blue below 
And blue the heaven above, 

With pensive grace I lightly pace 
*'The Garden that I love, 

And wonder what Veronica 
Just now is thinking of. 


But when my poet-pinions droop, 
And all the air is wan, 

I enter in to the courts of sin 
And put a louis on, 

And hold my heart and look again, 
And lo! the thing is gone! 

Wrong? is it wrong? ‘To baser crafts 
Has England's Alfred pandered, 

Who once to the sign of Phoebus’ shrine 
With awesome gait meandered, 

And ever wrote in the cause of right 
According to his Standard * 


Nay ! this is life! to take a turn 
On Fortune’s captious crust ; 
Yo pluck the day in a human way 
Like men of common dust ; 
But O! if England’s only bard 

Should absolutely bust ! 
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A laureate never borrows on 
His coming quarter's pay ; 
And I mean to stop or ever I pop 
My crown of peerless bay ; 
So I'll take the next rapide to Nice, 
And the “bus to Cimiez. O.S. 
Mentone. 


NOTES 


No businesslike Unionist will deny that Mr. Clancy's 
Evicted Tenants Bill met the fate which was fore-ordained 
not merely by justice, which is reckoned of small account 
in these days, but also by wisdom and sound sense. Just 
look at the hard facts. These men committed a very 
foolish act at the instigation of men who were both foolish 
and wicked; for the Plan of Campaign was surely no less 
malicious than ineffectual. The nefarious design was an 
unredeemed failure, of which the gaunt street and cracked 
shutters of New Tipperary are a monument; but the men 
who allowed themselves to be made the pawns in the 
game, who staked their all upon the chances of success, 
cannot in decency be relieved from the consequences of 
their folly out of the public purse and ought, as Mr. 
Gerald Balfour said boldly, to look to those who misled 
them so grievously. Pleasant is it to learn from the Daily 
News that Mr. Dillon has shown personal recognition of 
the moral obligation which rests upon him ; less agreeable 
to perceive that men of the calibre of Mr. Plunket and 
Sir Albert Rollit were disposed to support the Bill. 
Surely they, and others like them, might see that the 
petting of naughty children is a proceeding exactly calcu- 
lated to encourage repetition of the original offence. 


For wholesale boldness no political speech of late has 
equalled the oration of Mr. Herbert Paul, the rejected of 
South Edinburgh, delivered after supper in Edinburgh in 
the course of the week. ‘What,’ he asked, ‘did the late 
Parliament do, not in the way of a catalogue of measures, 
but in the way of establishing broad general propositions ? 
He maintained that it laid down two great principles 
which would never again be seriously disputed. It laid 
down the principles of religious equality and Home Rule.’ 
Much depends on what Mr. Paul means by ‘lay down.’ 
Certainly the last Parliament—for the House of Lords is a 
part of the High Court of Parliament-—did lay Home Rule 
down, in its grave; that proposition few sensible men will 
dispute save in an academical tone. As for the ‘ principle 
of religious equality,’ the late, and microscopical, Radical 
majority in the House of Commons did not lay it down in 
any sense of the phrase. On the contrary, they attempted 
to set up a system of religious inequality by depriving four 
dioceses of the Province of Canterbury of their endow- 
ments, while they would have left the other dioceses of 
both Provinces and all the sects unpillaged. But the 
absurd proposition that this scheme, which was the very 
embodiment of inequality and injustice, was an assertion 
of the principle of equality, was never endorsed in full 
even by the House of Commons ; and the attempt to force 
it down the throat of the public lost many stalwart Radicals, 
including Mr. Herbert Paul, their seats in the House. 





Or victory at Montrose all hope faded away as soon as 
the Independent Labour party determined not to run a 
candidate of their own, and, though the fate of Mr. Wilson 
is to be deplored, the fact remains none the less that the 
House of Commons is stronger and purer by virtue of the 
return of Mr. Morley to a place which suits him passing 
well. All that we object to is the application of the silly 
science, or no-science, called political meteorology to a 
conclusion which was foregone ; for when the event of an 
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election is a dead certainty there are always hundreds of 
voters who will flock to the winning side. This may not 
be political meteorology ; but it is common knowledge, 





Anp what shall be said of poor Mr. George Candy, that 
most eminent representative of the body known as < Hey 
Majesty’s counsel, learned in the law,’ of whom a strong 
and popular local Liberal has made mincemeat at South. 
ampton? Well, let it be admitted with all frankness that 
a more unlikely candidate could hardly be placed before 4 
constituency. His reputation was by no means European ; 
his oratorical method has always seemed to us forensic and 
second-rate. He had been counsel for the respondent 
during the hearing of the election petition which ended 
disastrously for Mr. Tankerville Chamberlayne; and he 
appears to have made it very plain that it was his ambition 
to play the magnificent part of the warming-pan. Now 
no self-respecting constituency will accept the services of 
a man who has the brazen humility to say he wants to be 
a warming-pan. In fact, Southampton has acted wisely 
and, the Government majority being to the full as strong 
as is necessary, we are not sorry for once that a seat has 
been won by the Opposition. Lichfield, on the other 
hand, is a serious, if isolated, disaster. 





Lorp Patmerston’s name has been taken by a Liberal 
Club at Oxford; but Mr. Goschen’s speech of Wednesday 
at Lewes convinces us that Lord Palmerston would have 
been a valuable and prominent Conservative in these days, 
‘Well, you know,’ said Lord Palmerston to Mr. Goschen, 
who had to perform in 1864 the part which his son accon- 
plished in 1896, ‘we have been adding a great many laws 
to the Statute-Book every year, and we can’t go on passing 
law after law.’ We would fain see a little more of this 
wise and statesmanlike spirit now. The main duty of the 
House of Commons is essentially and fundamentally con- 
cerned with the finances of the country. The fond 
practice of the House of Commons is to add legislation to 
legislation so that members of the prevailing party may be 
able to say to their constituents (concerning statutes which 
have for the most part not yet been weighed in the balance), 
‘See the great boons we have conferred upon you.’ In 
fact, most of the laws so passed, for electioneering pur- 
poses, turn out to be woefully defective on application, 
and the Statute-Books are full of amending and repealing 
Acts, every one of which is a confession and a protest that 
the original statute was thrust upon the country thought: 
lessly, without consideration, and in an ill-digested state. 
This is the kind of legislation which causes cynical sages 
the Master of the Rolls, for example —to say, ‘ If Parliament 
will enact nonsense, judges must decide nonsense. 





A vast amount of unintelligent nonsense has bec! 
written concerning the applause with which Dr. Jameson 
and his associates have been received.  [irstly, it mus 
be observed, the authorities did all that in them lay te 
provoke a demonstration. Secondly, a moment's reflec: 
tion shows that the cheers of the multitude were div 
tinctly not directed to Jameson's action, so tat sa 
that action is known in detail. What the publ 
feels is that Dr. Jameson, whatsoever the quality ol 
his proceedings may have been, has not merely fallen 
into misfortune but has been betrayed into it For 
whether the ‘Come over into Macedonia’ letter ¥® 
authentic or forged (and for the life of us we cannot 
follow the Volksstem maze) it is plain that James 
was moved to action by it, that he expected help from 
Johannesburg, and that he did not receive it. Also 
Jameson is a remarkably popular man who has made @ 
mark in his generation by deeds of derring do quite apat 
from the ride from Mafeking. ‘The cheers, therefore 
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denoted friendliness and were meant to give encourage- 
ment to a man in misfortune, but there is no need to 
interpret them as a popular endorsement of a proceeding 


which is still enveloped in much mystery. 





Tuose who are humane at the expense of others have 
probably been severely shocked at the observations made 
by the Recorder at the Old Bailey, with reference to the 
corporal punishment of certain offenders. Non propter hoc 
quia post hoc (which was once printed non proper-horse quia 
post horse) may not be the best rule according to logic. 
But, when we find an increase of sentences of flogging for 
robbery with violence followed, both at Liverpool and in 
London, by a remarkable decrease in the frequency of the 
offence, it is safe to apply the rule. The brute lives in 
cowering terror of the lash; that is plain. Our only regret 
is that the cat cannot yet be applied to those who steal, 
not purses merely, but the hcnour of women and children. 


HIS WORSHIPFUL THE MAYOR 
(He had only to say that he did not acknowledge any responsi- 
bility either to that House or the Lord Lieutenant. He held his 
position as chief magistrate from his fellow citizens ; and the judg- 
ment of any foreign tribunal he would always treat with indifference 
and contempt.—Mr. M'Hugh, M.P., and mayor of Sligo.) 
Sritt does the House of Commons live ? 
Still does the Lord Lieutenant linger ? 
Still some resistance do they give 
‘To great M’Hugh’s ‘ effacing finger ’ ? 
No, they must droop and die forlorn 
Beneath the Mayor of Sligo’s scorn. 


Perchance if he were not a Mayor-—— 
Such Sligo’s choice and Sligo’s whim is— 
If Parliament were trained to bear 
Blows as his Worship’s model Tim is, 
The House of Commons might regain 
The life that dies at his disdain. 


Yet is it doomed, because M’ Hugh 
Indifference adds to his disdaining ; 
And can there be—I ask of you— 
An institution left remaining 
Unless it’s guaranteed exempt 
From his indifference and contempt ? 
Talk not of gag and guillotine, 
For were they ever called ad sortem, 
Such useful things, it must be seen, 
Are useless after the pos! mortem, 
And Parliament lies dead to view, 
Dead of the scorn of Mayor M’ Hugh. 


And still the Irish ‘ pathriots ’ boast 
From Dillons up or down to Tanners 
That of their leaders quite a host 
Can match the Mayor of Sligo’s manners, 
Though not a tyrant English-born 
Can stand the Mayor of Sligo’s scorn. M. S. 





Tue latest exponent of the Monroe doctrine is Mr. 
Ballington Booth, who will hurl the coal-scuttle bonnets, 
the tambourines, the hymn-books and the brazen instru- 
ments of the Salvation Army into Boston Harbour (or 
perhaps the Erie basin would be handier) before he will 
suffer dictation to the Corybantic Christians of America 
from the Corybantic Headquarters in blustering England. 
We are heartily glad that the trouble, which was bound to 
come, has arisen in the lifetime of the great General him- 
self, although of course the apostle happens for the moment 
to be engaged upon one of those foreign tours which are 


a 
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assumed to benefit the Salvationist cause as much as they 
contribute to his health and pleasure. 





By the death of M. Arséne Houssaye the ranks of 
French literature have lost a very curious and interesting 
personality. Monsieur Houssaye, who died at the ripe 
age of eighty-one, and whose son is one of the Forty, had 
put a good many irons into a good many fires in the course 
of an eventful life. He was critic, playwright, romance- 
writer, writer of reminiscences, and what not; and he had 
a very readable, if slightly cynical, style. During his 
direction of the Théatre Francais he produced, and pro- 
duced admirably, some of the best work of Hugo, Augier, 
Musset and others, and by that alone, amongst a multi- 
plicity of other undertakings, he deserves to be well 
remembered. 


Ovr French correspondent writes : ‘“ Vive Lamartine !” 
“Vive Ledru-Rollin!’’ Parisians have been inclined to 
ask themselves whether they slept or dreamt on hearing, 
as they have done this week, these superannuated cries 
raised by revolutionaries of the very latest pattern. 
“Vive Anacharsis Clootz!” would have surprised us less, 
seeing that we possess a living reproduction of the in- 
dividual in the person of the Socialist Deputy M. Dejeante. 
The occasion of these strange ejaculations was a banquet 
given at Saint-Mandé—almost on the spot where stood 
the old Bastille: curious coincidence !—nominally in 
honour of the anniversary of the Revolution of 1848, and 
in fact to provide an opportunity for the public anathema- 
tising of the Senate. The feast was attended by a couple 
of hundred—a far bigger gathering was promised— 
Senators, Deputies, and Municipal Councillors of un- 
impeachably “advanced” persuasions. The speeches were 
as varied as the ingredients of a Russian salad. M. 
Emmanuel Arago addressed himself to the Senate in the 
accents of a fond parent admonishing a wayward but 
lovable child ; M. Goblet spoke in a sterner tone, uttering 
dark menaces with an air of meaning them; M. Gustave 
Rivet celebrated the virtues of enthusiasm ; and M. Paschal 
Grousset smote hip and thigh the mischievous “ coalitions ”’ 
which eye him and his fellow-Communists askance. Finally, 
to lend a proper revolutionary tone to the proceedings, a 
lady, Mme. Paule Minck, shouted “ Vive la sociale!” And 
the banqueters went home in cabs like capitalists, and 
without raising a single barricade. The special police 
protection recently accorded the Senate was withdrawn as 
being needless the following day. 





‘Berore quitting this Jevée de fourchetles it may be 
remarked that the notion of erying “ Vive Lamartine !”’ is 
as funny as any of the grotesque ideas that enter the 
heads of Socialists from time to time. Were these silly 
persons in the habit of chattering less and reading more 
they might have been aware that Lamartine had as poor 
an opinion of them as possible. The following quotation 
from one of the poet politician’s speeches is amusing and 
instructive under the circumstances: ‘ Mais le socialisme ? 
.. . Ah! laissez-moi vous ouvrir enfin une fois mon coeur. 
Il y a vingt ans que j’étudie le Socialisme. Je m’y connais. 
Eh bien je rougis pour mon siécle et mon pays que dans 
une nation qui passait pour spirituelle, autrefois, comme la 
France des jeunes gens... aient pu descendre a ce 
degré de sottise et d’hébétement d’esprit. Est-il done 
vrai qu'il y a des moments de décadence et didiotisme 
dans Je génie eclipsé d'un peuple?’ Similar quotations 
might be multiplied by the score. Before choosing their 
great men, the Socialists would do well to learn something 
more about them than their names. 





OURNEMOUTH.—‘ Roya BATH HOorTeEL.’—ONLY HOTEL om 
| East Cliff, Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
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‘M. Francis Detoncie’s speech on the Siam Convention 
was delivered before a small and in general indifferent 
audience. Once more it was seen how small is the 
interest taken here in colonial matters except indeed in 
colonial scandals. Three-fourths of the space devoted by 
the newspapers to reporting the sitting was taken up by 
an account of a preliminary incident relating to the repre- 
sentation of France at the coronation of the Czar. Yet 
M. Deloncle’s speech was one of the best he has ever 
made. It not only afforded evidence, as his speeches 
usually do, of a close grasp of his subject, but it was free 
from that violent Anglophobia characteristic of the majority 
of his utterances. It is now clear that on the whole the 
Convention has been well received here, as I stated from 
the first would be the case inthe longrun. M. Deloncle’s 
allusions to the Egyptian question were comparatively 
discreet. It would seem that he is on the high road to 
reforming his manners and on the eve of comprehending 
that there is something more in foreign politics than was 
ever dreamt of in his former philosophy of blather and 
bluster. 





‘Tue Ministerial situation continues to change almost 
hourly. One of the several enfants terribles whose presence 
in M. Bourgeois’s extraordinary Cabinet is a perpetual 
menace to its existence, M. Mesureur, to name him, got 
to work at the beginning of the week with results which 
may be important. In an ill-advised moment the President 
of the Council, who as far as possible keeps his Ministers 
muzzled and would like to keep them handcuffed and 
confined to their official apartments, allowed M. Mesureur 
to make a speech at Chilons. He was careful it is trué to 
accompany his colleague in view of emergencies. The pre- 
caution proved to be necessary. The Minister of Commerce 
was scarcely well upon his legs before he informed his audi- 
ence that the Cabinet which was Progressist at its birth and 
Radical in its hey-day had evolved yet a further stage, 
and was now Socialist, and pledged to a Socialist pro- 
gramme. This is quite true, but it is a truth which M. 
Bourgeois for excellent reasons would like to keep in the 
background. He hastened in consequence to explain 
away M. Mesureur’s unfortunate admissions. They have 
nevertheless been made, and as M. Bourgeois’s hetero- 
geneous following includes many Deputies who will not 
be involuntary converts to collectivism if they know it, a 
certain number of defections are expected when next the 
Cabinet is constrained to ask for a vote of confidence. 

‘ But the blunders of M. Mesureur and of his brother 
“ duffers ” on the Ministerial benches—those of M. Ricard 
included—are as nothing compared with the consequences 
of the election of the Budget Committee. This is the 
capital event of the week. The Committee in question is 
elected in rather complicated fashion, but the prime point 
in connection with the election is that the voting is secret. 
The possibility of doing good by stealth has induced a 
great number of Deputies to round on a Government they 
hate in their hearts but are afraid of openly opposing in 
the dread of being accused of wishing to stifle the scandals 
M. Bourgeois has sworn to investigate. An overwhelming 
majority of the members of the Budget Committee elected 
on Tuesday are hostile to the progressive income tax which 
is the corner stone of the Ministerial financial programme 
This is far the most serious check the Government has 
received as yet. It is clear that the Opposition is gaining 
ground and even, ina small way, gathering courage. It is 
to be feared that M. Bourgeois’s journey to the south of 
France with his obedient President will be spoiled. He 
may deride the Senate as he will, but the Budget Com- 
mittee will sit heavily on his heart.’ 





IN THE CITY 


T the settlement this week the investment demand 
was evidenced by the further advance which has 
taken place in all reasonably sound securities. Colonial 
Government Stocks, Indian Railways and the ordinary 
stocks of our home railways are again higher, and the 
impossibility of getting even a moderate rate of interest 
in them has at length driven the public back to Argentine 
bonds which have for so long lain under a cloud. [ft 
must be confessed that there is not a little ground for 
this change of attitude. The fears of a war with Chili 
have subsided, the gold premium has been steadily falling 
for months until it is little more than 200 per cent, 
—enough in all conscience but an improvement on the 
360 per cent. of two years ago—and the exports of produce 
are larger than they have ever been before. If only the 
country were assured of ordinarily decent government 
there is no doubt that there would be an era of prosperity 
in store for it which would more than reimburse capitalists 
for the losses which they have met with in Argentina. As 
itis, the belief is growing that nothing can check the 
development of the country’s vast resources, and it is also 
hoped that the bad times through which the people have 
passed have impressed upon them the fact that honesty is 
the best policy and that they will consequently insist on a 
change for the better in their legislators. The rise which was 
shown to have taken place since the previous settlement 
was very striking, and in some instances it has already been 
alittle overdone. For instance, Argentine Northern Central 
bonds which were 50} on February 11th, were made up 
on February 25th at 65, At this price the yield is at 
present only £4 12s. per cent., and though the return isa 
very good one investors can get larger interest with the 
same degree of security in Argentine funding bonds, or 
the Waterworks loan. The former receive 5 per cent. 
now under the agreement with the Argentine Govern- 
ment which was come to in 1893, reverting to 6 per cent. 
in 1899, and at the current price of 83 they still yield 
a fraction over 6 per cent. The Buenos Ayres Water- 
works loan now quoted at 68} receives 4 per cent, 
and yields £5 17s. 6d. per cent. Both these securities 
are therefore cheaper than Argentine Northern Central 
bonds and ought to improve further. It is declared by 
those who are usually well-informed that Dr. Romero's 
scheme for unifying all the various classes of National and 
Provincial indebtedness in Argentina will eventually 
be carried out; but we believe it to be 
possible without a complete alteration of the terms 
originally suggested. After having established the 
claims of the 1886 and funding loans to a prior charge 
on the customs receipts it is not likely that Messrs. J. 
S. Morgan and Co. will accept any proposals that alter 
the status of these two loans. ‘The railway guarantee 
question has we believe been practically settled on the 
basis of the Government paying £10,000,000 down to be 
divided among the different companies in exchange for 
their guarentees, but the Provincial and Municipal debts 
have still to be dealt with. The situation is however 
distinctly brighter in the Argentine Republic, and it 1s 
not astonishing that the dearth of sound [:uropeal 
securities has sent investors back to it. 

For those who have a little common sense and can use 
discrimination there are not a few investments to be 
picked up in South America which are really of a promising 
kind. We may say at once that they are no good for 
speculators because they cannot be carried over from 
account to account, but must be taken off the market and 


paid for. In this class the debentures of the Midland 
At present 


cannot 


Uruguay Railway Company look tempting. 
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they receive interest at the rate of 4 per cent., but 
revert to 2 per cent, on May Ist and to 6 per cent, 
in 1901. The Company has a guarantee of £55,181 
annum from the Uruguayan Government for 40 years, 
of which 30 have still to run. To pay 4 per cent. on the 
debentures requires £47,178, and to pay 5 per cent. will 
need £58,070. The net profit last year in addition to the 
guarantee was £11,702, and the traflics in the current year 
have already increased £3201, so that the profit for 1895-96 


per 


‘s almost sure to be larger than it was in 1894-95. Under 
these circumstances there seems little doubt about the 
security of the debenture interest, provided Uruguay does 
not repudiate its guarantee—an eventuality we think most 
unlikely. As the price of the debentures is at the time of 
writing about 83, the yield is now over 4/ per cent., and 
from May Ist it will rise to 6 per cent. assuming the 
quotation remains unaltered. With an improving railway 
as well as a Government guarantee behind it, this deben- 
ture seems to be worth attention. 

No effect was produced on the market by the publica- 
tion of the Chartered British South Africa Company’s 
report. It is chiefly filled with details of the development 
of the railways and telegraphs, but it is rather satisfactory 
to find that for the year ended March 31 last the Company 
had a revenue of £118,883 against £44,489 in the previous 
year, The administration expenses were £142,423, or 
about £24,000 more than the revenue, but in this amount 
is included £14,471 for telegraph ccnstruction, so that 
the actual current expenses were not so very much larger 
than the receipts. The present financial position appears 
to be excellent, for the debenture debt and all other 
liabilities have been extinguished and the Company has 
£600,000 in hand, the share capital being £2,500,000, 
The latest reports from the gold mines in Chartered 
territory are more promising, and if they realise only 
half what is anticipated the financial success of Rhodesia 
will be assured; but until the railways are made it is 
idle to hope for any practical results for another year to 
come, 

Generally, the tone all round the ‘ House’ is cheerful 
with a large investment business doing, which makes up for 
the inactivity in speculation. Home rails continue to 
advance and it must be admitted that the traffics are 
wonderfully good. After a steady rise, Americans have 
had a reaction, operators on the other side being apparently 
disgusted at their inability to entice the English public 
back to gamble in American railway shares. Securities 
Which are affected by the price of silver, such as rupee 
paper and all Mexican investments, have improved in 
sympathy with the advance in the metal, and the higher 
rates which have recently been obtained for India Council 
drafts must be satisfactory for the Government. 

It is expected that some of the West Australian mines 
will be able to begin crushing next month and if the 
returns come up to anticipation there will probably be a 
fresh food of new companies. In New Zealand, too, we 
shall find the promoter busily at work again before long, 
and if there are many mines equal to the Hauraki New 
Zealand will become an important factor in the world’s 
gold production. The Hauraki Company paid 280 per 
_ in 1895 on a capital of £40,000, which for the first 
year's work is very remarkable. The system of 2s. Od. 
shares is, however, very troublesome, and we regret that 
the Kathleen Crown—a new concern—is following the 
Hauraki example in the par value of its shares. Apart 
from the trouble of estimating the value of the shares it 


opens > o . 
pens the door for shady promoters to work off shares at a 
large pre 


5© premium, which, because they are quoted at a few 
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A LETTER FROM CONSTANTINOPLE, 
(FROM \ CORRESPONDENT) 


February 23, 1896. 
HAD a long and very instructive interview with one 
of the leading members of the foreign community of 
Constantinople this morning. As he is in close communica- 
tion with one of the principal embassies, and has resided 
here for some years, his views are worthy of consideration. 


‘I have studied the first three of your Blue Books on 
this wretched Armenian question with much interest,’ said 
he. ‘They were lent to me by our Ambassador, who asked 
me my opinion on certain of the despatches; and for the 
life of me I can but attribute their publication to Lord Salis- 
bury’s evident desire to give Sir Philip Currie an opportunity 
of resigning his present position. Other changes in the 
personnel of your Embassy and your Consulate are, of course, 
inevitable ; and unless your Government takes the initia- 
tive I think it very probable that, now the Sultan has a 
man of the world and a trained European diplomatist at 
the head of the Foreign Office, the Porte itself will request 
Lord Salisbury to remove some of your consuls as well as 
certain members of the ambassadorial staff to other posts. 
The height of ambassadorial indecorum, we thought, had 
been reached when Sir Henry Elliott a few years ago pub- 
lished his famous article inthe Nineteenth Century review, 
in which he owned that he was cognisant of the plot for 
the dethronement of Abdul Aziz, and yet never thought 
it his duty to warn the Sovereign to whom he was accre- 
dited. ‘That, however, was merely an ill-judged action of 
an ex-ambassador. In the Blue Books we have Sir Philip 
Currie’s whole hand exposed. I should think no other 
Sovereign would accept his nomination as Ambassador. To 
the Sultan and to the Turkish officials he has never been a 
persona grata. His manners are not conciliatory, and very 
shortly after his arrival he insisted with some warmth on 
Said Pacha, the then Foreign Minister, withdrawing a 
letter in which he accused one of your Nice consuls of 
being in communication with Armenian revolutionists. 
Perhaps the manner of Said Pacha’s communication was 
injudicious, but its matter was undeniable ; for there is not 
a shadow of doubt that your Ambassador and your consuls 
have been the dupes of the Armenians, and have allowed 
themselves to be placed in a false and very unenviable 
position not only towards the Turkish Government, but 
also towards the other embassies in this place. We who 
were behind the scenes were, of course, well aware 
that the concert of the Three Powers determined on 
the presentation of the joint note of the 12th May, 
1895. Sir Philip Currie was told, and the Sultan 
was told that Russia and France suggested the exe- 
cution of those Reforms, but left it to the judg- 
ment of the Sublime Porte as to whether they were 
feasible. What then was our astonishment to learn from 
Lord Salisbury’s Guildhall speech on Nov. 9 that the 
Concert of Europe was in full swing at that date. It is 
true that the Ambassadors of the six great Powers were at 
that time working harmoniously with a view of obtaining 
the Firman of the Sultan for a second gunboat in the 
Bosphorus, but there was no question of European concert 
as regards reforms in Anatolia. This is patent from the 
Blue-books. Even on this point Germany merely accorded 
a nominal support, so as not to appear ungracious, but her 
Ambassador let it be clearly understood that he would 
make no application for the admission of a second gunboat. 
This question of what your Press was pleased to call 
“extra guardships’’ was called into being by Sir Philip 
Currie, Why, it is impossible to understand. The plea of 
danger to Christians in Constantinople won't hold water 
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for a moment, for not a single instance has occurred of 
molestation or insult to a foreigner in the Capital.’ [We 
are bound to say that we have the clearest possible know- 
ledge of one case in September.—N.O.] ‘Yet there are close 
on a hundred and fifty thousand Christian Europeans living 
on the shoresof the Bosphorus. As for the second guardship 
affording security in case of riot, what accommodation could 
a thousand-ton gunboat give to the seven thousand English 
subjects? Why, it is well known that whilst Sir Philip 
was pressing that question the Commander of the British 
Yacht Jmogene was living ashore with his wife and family, 
and no sooner had the Dryad arrived than her Commander 
also sent for his wife and took up his quarters in an hotel. 
No wonder the Turks feel aggrieved at Sir Philip Currie’s 
action. He applied for an extra guardship to protect 
British interests, and allowed the officers commanding these 
vessels to live ashore as if they were in Porstmouth 
harbour, However that is all ancient history now. What 
‘s not ancient history is the tone adopted by Junior 
consular officers when commenting on the conduct of 
Governors of Provinces and other high Ottoman 
functionaries. Each one of these gentlemen seems to 
consider himself an Ambassador, and adopts language 
nearly always contemptuous and often menacing. They 
bring the gravest charges against the Sultan’s representa- 
tives on the flimsiest evidence, and Sir Philip, whose Anti- 
Turkish predilections are too well-known, endorses these 
statements. Mr. Shipley’s conduct before the Commission 
at Moush was, 1 happen to know, the subject of more 
than one official representation on the part of his Russian 
and French colleagues, but the Ambassadors of those two 
Powers refrained from bringing the matter before Sir 
Philip because they remembered his position as Junior 
Dragoman of the British Embassy, and did not wish to 
injure his prospects. There was a clear example of a man 
blessed with a little brief authority. His supplementary 
report many consider to have been a grave breach of 
decorum, though it has caused considerable mirth amongst 
those who remember the circumstances under which it 
was compiled. What has created most surprise is that 
the third volume of the Blue Book contains no expression 
of regret on the part of Sir Philip (Currie for having given 
circulation to reports which the Delegates to the Sassoun 
Commission pronouncel to be untrue. For instance, in 
November and December 1894 your Ambassador estimated 
the killed at 8000: the International Delegates whittled 
the number down to 2060, and did not give that as an irre- 
ducible minimum. The employment of Kurds in the 
suppression was also clearly disproved, as were also the 
sensational incidents of the ravishing and murders in the 
church at Gheliguzan, the Death pit at the same place when 
some hundreds of dead and living were interred, and the 
self-immolation of Armenian women at the Cliffs of the 
Antokh Dagh. Had the English Ambassador owned 
himself mistaken he would have met with sympathy on all 
sides, for it is felt he was placed in a very difficult position 
and, as he was new to diplomacy and fairly self-confident, his 
failure was soon predicted by those who took his measure 
on his arrival in 1894; but such abject and complete failure 
was never anticipated. It is felt in foreign official circles 
that Sir Philip Currie caught to withdraw publicly many of 
the statements he has made, and that the British Govern- 
ment should repudiate the language and action of Messrs. 
Graves, Hallward and Shipley. The former accuses a Vali 
or Governor-General of “ embezzling £1500.” The second 
accuses another Vali of “suborning witnesses.” The last- 
named gentleman stigmatises the suggestion of the Sultan’s 
Commissioners at Moush as “ impudent attempts” to cast 
dust in his eyes. It can scarcely be wondered at that the 
Turks have lost their friendly feelings towards England, 
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when England is represented in Turkey by men of this 
stamp. 

‘The past isdone with and the business of England js 
to retrieve that past as speedily as may be. You have 
an immense amount of leeway to make up, for there is no 
doubt that for the last year you have been steadily losing 
ground here, not merely in the diplomatic but in the 
financial world. The Imperial Ottoman Bank is looked 
on with suspicion, and hundreds, I might say thousands, of 
people have been ruined by investing in companies which 
were launched under the highest auspices. Many Palace 
officials were tempted to make such investments, and the 
result has been a considerable distrust of English financiers, 
I don’t have any opinion on the legality or otherwise of 
the things done, but I hold a very strong opinion that 
the High ofticials of a Government Bank—for such the 
Imperial Ottoman Bank most undoubtedly is—should have 
held aloof from the craze for South African inines, and 
most certainly ought not to have promoted speculative 
companies. Many of these were launched without pro- 
spectus, their Registered Offices were in the Bank itself, 
their; officials were servants of the Bank, the very names 
ot their Directors were unknown. J.et me take the General 
Enterprise Company, started in September 1895, as an 
example. The nominal value ofits shares was £1. They 
were issued to a favoured few at £2, and were at once 
quoted on the Constantinople Bourse at £2 103. and then 
speedily run up to £3 17s.: now they can be bought for a 
few shillings. No one knows the object of the company, 
what was the purchase price, or the consideration for 
which that price was given. All that is known about it 
is that an hotel was to be built in the environs of Con- 
stantinople from which great results were expected, but 
why its shares should have been issued at £1 premium no 
one knows. Then look at the ‘Tobacco Corporation. 
This Company did not deal in tobacco as its name implies, 
but purchased some monopolies in the Transvaal, realised 
a large paper profit and pushed its shares to about 400 per 
cent. premium; it then invested its profits in Baffelsdoorn 
shares, and at once its quotation dropped from £8 to £2, 
and even less. There is no doubt that some of your 
Embassy officials were largely interested in the gamble of 
last year. I know not whether they won or whether they 
lost ; the general idea amongst foreigners here is that some 
at least among them have made colossal gains, and these 
the Turks imagine to have been made out of their losings. 
Their feelings therefore are not more friendly towards the 
Ottoman Bank than towards your Embassy,’ 


Thus quoth my friend, and with his general conclusion 
I can find no fault. As for his strictures on speculation 
I hear the gravest rumours on all sides, but forbear from 
comment on honoured English names. 


HOW WILL HE BE TRIED? 


T OW that the Attorney-General has decided to prosecute 
I Dr. Jameson under the provisions of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act of 1870, the question that was on every- 
body’s lips a month ago, ‘ What will he be tried for?’ has 
given way to the the query, ‘How will he be tried? 
There is little doubt that sooner or later, either through 
the medium of a writ of certiorari or an information at the 
suit of the Attorney-General, the trial will take place ™ 
the Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court of Justice. 
Before that tribunal there are two modes of proceeding ™ 


a case like the one under consideration—by a trial before 
1.0.) 


word Chief 


a single judge and special jury, or by a trial a/ bar 
before two or more judges (designated by the I 


Justice of England) and a special jury. apriae* 
ate 


the latter would be the better way to try the 
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Administrator of Rhodesia, and it is the one that most 
thinking people must hope and believe will be adopted. 
It is the most solemn and impressive mode of trial known 
to our law ; and in invoking it in this instance not only 
will the accused men feel that their doings are to be 
investigated in the most careful, impartial and passionless 
manner known to our Courts, but the Transvaal Govern- 
ment will receive proof that Mr. Chamberlain’s promise 
that their former prisoner should be brought to justice is 
going to be performed in an incomplete or perfunctory 
In this connection, therefore, it becomes interest- 


not 


manner. 
ing to inquire what a trial at bar really is, and to turn over 
5 


the pages of the history of this century to find out the 
principal occasions on which it has been resorted to. 

A trial at bar is so called because in ancient times the 
person who was in the position of opposing the Crown, 
whether the proceedings were civil or criminal, was com- 
pelled to stand during the whole of the hearing at the bar 
or rail that formerly divided the bench on which the judges 
sat from the rest of the room. It differs from any other 
form known to our law inasmuch as it must take place 
before several judges and a jury. When special commis- 
sions for the trial of prisoners have been issued it has fre- 
quently happened that more than one judge has been 
present. But in such instances it has always been in a 
consultative capacity and for the purpose of assisting the 
presiding judge ; whereas in a trial at bar each judge takes 
an active part in the proceedings, can put questicns to 
witnesses, and even sum up the evidence if he differs from 
his fellows or desires to dwell upon any point that he deems 
them to have overlooked or neglected. In proceedings 
in which the Crown is interested the Attorney-General can 
demand trial at bar as of right, and in such case need not even 
give his reasons for so doing ; at all other times it is entirely 
in the discretion of the Court, governed by the circum- 
stances of the dispute. The grounds on which it ought to 
be adopted are the importance of the issues at stake, the 
probable length of the inquiry, and the likelihood that 
difficulties may arise in the course of it. As in trials 
removed from other Courts to the Queen’s Bench by 
certiorari a new trial may be applied for by the accused 
should they complain that evidence was improperly 
admitted or rejected, or that the verdict was against the 
weight of it; or that some informality or incorrectness 
occurred in the proceedings. 

Before the Stat. Westmin. 2, passed in the 13th year of 
Edward I., causes were tried either at the bar of the 
Court or, when of no great moment, before the Justices in 
Eyre. When these last were superseded by the modern 
justices of assize it was enacted by the above statute ‘ that 
inquisitions to be taken of trespasses pleaded before the 
Justices of either bench shall be determined before the 
Justices of assize unless the trespass be so heinous that it 
requires great examination, when they shall be taken before 
the justices of the benches ;’ and in Bacon’s Abridgment it 
is said : ‘ By the statute of second Westminster, trials at 
bar which before were had in all causes, are confined to 
such causes as by reason of the greatness and variety of 
the matters in question require a more serious and solemn 
€xamination.’ So great in recent times has been the con- 
fidence of successive Governments in the impartiality and 
ability of every individual member of the bench that in 
England this form of trial has only four times been re- 
sorted to during the present century in criminal cases. It 
Snow proposed to review these briefly in order of date. 

In May 1804 Cobbett, the proprietor and publisher of a 
newspaper called the Political Register, was tried at West- 
minster before | 
found guilty 
Lord Hardw 


rd Ellenborough and a special jury and 
of having published certain criminal libels on 
icke, Lord Redesdale, and others, contained 
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in letters signed ‘Juverna,’ which appeared in his paper. 
This was followed by an action for damages brought by 
the then Solicitor-General for Ireland, Mr. W. C. Plunket, 
which resulted in a verdict against the defendant for 
£500. Cobbett was attacked onlv as the means of getting 
at the real author of the letters, the legal phraseology of 
which, in addition to certain complaints made with respect 
to judicial appointments, had raised the impression that 
they were from the pen of a lawyer and in all probability 
from that of one of the Irish judges. Cobbett, annoyed at 
being led into this serious trouble and as a means no 
doubt of making his peace with the Government and 
avoiding both the fine and the punishment, gave up the 
letters. Further inquiry disclosed the strong resemblance 
of the handwriting with that of Mr. Justice Robert Johnson, 
one of the judges of the Irish Common Pleas, for many 
years previous to his elevation to the bench Counsel to the 
Commissioners of Customs in Ireland and a member of the 
Irish Parliament. He was tried at the bar before Lord 
Ellenborough and three other judges on the 23rd Novem- 
ber, 1805, and found guilty. Cobbett, as the reward of 
his turning King’s evidence escaped imprisonment, fine, 
and damages, and Mr. Justice Johnson not only was never 
called up for judgment, but proceedings against him were 
formally abandoned, and he retired with a life pension 
from the judicial bench, which, if he really did write the 
letters, he had disgraced. 

In June 1817 Thistlewood, the two Watsons and others 
were tried for high treason. Ostensibly the aims of these 
men were the redress of grievances by means of Parlia- 
mentary reform. To effect this meetings were called, 
nominally to petition the Regent, but actually to compel 
him to get rid of his then Cabinet and to initiate a revolu- 
tion. At the first meeting nothing seems to have been 
done, but at the second the mob was conducted by Watson 
into the city, where they ransacked the gunmakers’ shops, 
made a foolish demonstration before the Tower and 
ultimately dispersed at the appearance of a small detach- 
ment of its garrison. The elder Watson was tried at bar 
for treason, before Lord Ellenborough and three other 
judges, and after proceedings that lasted seven whole days 
and which are reported in nearly seven hundred clesely 
printed pages of Howell’s State Trials, was acquitted. In 
October 1831 the entrance into Bristol of Sir Charles 
Wetherell, the Recorder of that city and a great opponent 
of the Reform Act, was the occasion of disgraceful rioting. 
Three gaols within the city and one in its immediate 
vicinity were broken open by a lawless mob and the 
prisoners let loose for the perpetration of fresh crimes, 
while spoliation and plunder were carried on for a great 
length of time. The Mansion House, the Bishop's Palace, 
several merchants’ stores, some of the prisons and nearly 
one hundred private houses were reduced to ruins and 
plundered. ‘Twelve months later the mayor was tried at 
bar at Westminster for, that during forty-eight hours 
while the city was in a state of confusion and danger and 
when crimes on all hands were being committed, he 
neglected his duty, abandoned his office and withdrew to a 
situation where he could not be discovered by those who 
might require his assistance. Never was prosecution a 
more disastrous fiasco, After a trial before Lord Tenter- 
den and three other judges which lasted seven whole 
days, the jury found a verdict of ‘not guilty,’ adding a 
rider, that ‘ circumstanced as the mayor was, menaced and 
opposed by an infuriated and reckless mob, unsupported 
by any sufficient force, civil or military, and disappointed 
in those quarters from which he might reasonably have 
expected assistance, he acted according to the best of his 
judgment with zeal and personal courage.’ 

The last of the great trials at bar, ‘ The Tichborne Case’, 
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which took place in 1873 and lasted one hundred and 
eighty-eight days, is too fresh in men’s minds to need any 
recapitulation here. It stands out as the longest, most 
expensive and most interesting trial of its kind that our 
history has to show. In indicating what will be the 
probable mode of trial in Dr. Jameson’s case it must not 
be thought that there is any intention to foreshadow or 
prejudice the result of it. It is certain that now that the 
accused men are in the custody of the law the English 
Press, following the best canons of journalism, will 
abstain from any prophecy as to the guilt or innocence of 
those who are to be placed upon their trial. It is no 
breach of such conduct however to express a hope that 
when ‘the twelve good men and true’ have heard and 
carefully considered all the evidence that the Crown may 
place before them, they will be able to say on their 
honour and conscience that Dr, Jameson’s march was 
prompted by no desire to make a vulgar filibustering raid 
or to upset a friendly government, but was undertaken in 
the single-hearted desire of saving the lives of helpless 
women and children, 


OUR POTENTIAL FIGHTING STRENGTH 


HE events of the past two months have brought 
within the focus of the public vision a new factor of 
the utmost importance in estimating our fighting strength. 
Hitherto those who have devoted the most time and 
energy to the study of National Defence, may have hoped, 
but have never dared to count on, the existence of a united 
force of public opinion sufficient to render certain the 
rapid passage of all needful Bills that would be required 
for the equipment and training of our land and sea forces. 
In the early days of the century, matters were very 
different, public opinion hardly existed, news travelled 
very slowly, and political morality readily sanctioned the 
employment of means and methods of electoral corruption 
which are absolutely inconceivable nowadays. If in those 
days, as a house divided against itself, we managed to face 
successfully all Europe and America in arms, how much 
more then may we look forward in confidence to the issue 
of a struggle against any combination which the chess- 
board of modern politics can suggest. 

Nor does the effect of this newly developed factor stop 
short at the doors of Parliament. Those who have watched 
it most closely will, we think, readily admit that it will be 
felt over a far wider area, and will supply a sense of com- 
pulsion on the freewill action of individuals that will be 
of immense service to both Army and Navy in facilitating 
the supply of recruits while still maintaining the tradition 
of voluntary service. 

We are a very patriotic nation, probably the most 
patriotic the world has ever seea, and we each and all 
think in the abstract that every one else ought to be ready 
and willing to die for the splendid heritage the efforts of 
our forefathers have secured for us, but as to dying for it 
ourselves, well there are always so many other things to 
be thought of, that though we are most ready and long 
above all things to find a soldier's death on the battlefield 
in defence of all we hold most sacred, yet for each indi- 
vidually the sacrifice is out of the question. But if, as we 
believe is now the case, public opinion guided by the Press 
and voiced by our female surroundings, makes it quite 
evident that no able-bodied man can be permitted to stay 
at home, no able-bodied man will wish to stay at home, for 
the loss of respect and position this staying at home will 
involve will far outweigh the more material sacrifices he 
fears, and hence, where in the old days we could only find 
recruits by tens, in the future we shall find them in 
fifties and hundreds and thousands. 
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Recruits by themselves will not materially help us; jy 
case invasion were imminent within a few days of the 
declaration of hostilities they would be valueless, but, 4. 
our fleet now exists, such a sudden call is hardly to be 
thought of; and meanwhile we have now the men and 
officers available to give them the requisite training and 
cohesion, and thanks to the spread of general knowledge 
of military affairs based on sound principles, due primarily 
to the efforts of the Volunteers, there are now thousands of 
men capable of undertaking successfully all those duties 
of enrolling, attesting registration of men, horses and 
waggons, on which so much of the efficiency of an army 
depends, : 

Of regular soldiers, mostly war trained, who have passed 
through the ranks and are no longer under legal obligation 
to serve, there are at least 200,000 in the United Kingdom 
still in their full physical vigour; between thirty and forty 
years of age; between forty and fifty there are probably 
75,000; and these almost to a man would be ready to 
re-enlist on reasonable terms. Of ex-militiamen ‘el 
Volunteers there are probably 300,000, 

Adding to these the actual numbers of men stil] serving 
in the country in the regular army, auxiliary forces and 
reserves (about halfa million), we arrive at the very respect- 
able grand total in round numbers of one million men al] 
more or less trained to bear arms. 

Given a sufticiently liberal scale of pay and provision for 
wives and children, all these and many thousands more 
would come forward to serve, for under the collapse and 
disarrangement of trade war would entail they wou!d have 
no alternative but to do so or starve, and the race must 
have changed very much in its chief characteristies if 
out of this number, unstinted by treasury red tape, we 
could not within a year turn out one million men of very 
superior quality, But having got your million men, what do 
you propose to do with them ? is the obvious question. To 
answer in detail is hardly possible ; it depends on who and 
what our enemies may be, but it can hardly be doubtful 
that we should hold a far stronger position in negotiating 
diplomatically for peace if besides the command of the 
seas we could point toa million bayonets which, thanks 
to that command of the seas, could be landed on any 
stretch of our enemies’ coast and reinforced subsequently 
by the whole strength of the Empire. 

Our strength lies in the community of interests of the 
whole British Empire as opposed to the divergent interests 
of any possible coalition. We must hang together ot 
starve ; our adversaries do not need to. And just as at the 
commencement of the French Revolutionary wars, the 
same unity of purpose, induced by the same reason, enabled 
France to overcome all her enemies on land, we venture 
to predict that we in turn shall prevail against any possible 
coalition by which we may be confronted. 

F, N. Maupe, Capt., late RE. 


‘JOHN KEATS, POET’ 


‘| was not, one need scarcely say, necessary to the pet- 

manence of Keats’s fame that a tablet should dis 
tinguish the outside of a house in which he lived in 
Hampstead. Rather is it to the glory of that agreeable 
suburb that it should be able to claim Keats, publicly, @ 
belonging in some sense and in some measure to itself. 
At the same time, Saturday’s ceremony was a right and 
a pleasing one: it seems, so to speak, to have set the 
final stone upon the cairn of praise raised gradually to the 
poet since the sad year of his death. In the case of gonits 
general recognition usually precedes local : a man is not 
Keats has long 


of 


without honotir save in his own country. 
been acknowledged as standing in the front rank 
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English bards: now, even in Hampstead, where he dwelt, 
he is saluted coram populo as ‘John Keats, Poet.’ The 
force of homage can no further go. 

As fate has willed it, almost simultaneously with this 
local and final testimony comes the further-reaching 
testimony of a delightful new edition of Keats’s poems. 
This, in two volumes, is the latest addition to the ‘ Muses 
Library’ of Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen. Mr. G, 
Thorn Drury is the editor, and he goes on the prin- 
ciple of re-printing, in order, the three books of verse 
published in Keats s lifetime, supplementing these by 
fugitive pieces of which he records the source. This is 
an intelligible arrangement, and to be commended. Not, 
of course, that it much matters exactly how a poet’s work 
is set out before us; all lovers thereof make of it an 
arrangement for themselves—an arrangement wholly 
mental and not dependent upon the accidents of page and 
type. Mr. Drury gives us, apparently, every scrap of 
Keats’s verse that has been preserved. There are those 
who would rather that this was not done, in Keats's case 
orany case. Mr. Robert Bridges, who contributes to this 
‘Keats’ an invaluable introduction, remarks of the poet's 
outcome, that ‘the best of it is of the highest excellence, 
but the mass of it disappointing.’ That is quite true. All 
that is really consummate in Keats could be comprised 
within a comparatively few pages. The best of the Odes, 
the best of the Sonnets, passages from ‘ Endymion’ and 
‘Hyperion,’ ‘The Eve of St. Agnes,’ and ‘Sleep and 
Poetry ’—these would form the bulk of the collection 
and they would not occupy much room. But the true 
lover of poetry prefers to make his selections for himself. 
Give him the full text: even in some out-of-the way 
fragment he may find a gem of idea and of phrase which 
some other mind might exclude, perchance, from the 
poetic treasury. 

There are two reasons why Mr. Bridges’s introduction is 
invaluable—first, because it is so thorough in method; and 
second, because it is so frank in expression. ‘That it is full 
of insight need not be said ; being thus full, it is well that 
it is so careful and so untrammelled On occasions such as 
that of Saturday it is proper that the tone of discourse 
should be one of eulogy, and eulogy only: there is not 
time, it is not the moment, for going into detail. On the 
other hand, when a_ poet’s complete work is being 
‘introduced,’ it is desirable that the critic should be less 
of the eulogist than of the judge—that he should extenuate 
nothing, but describe as well as see the object ‘as it really 
is’ And this is what Mr. Bridges excellently does. He 
supplies a genuine analysis, a genuine appreciation, of all 
of Keats's work that deserves the pains, Naturally a good 
deal of what he says has been said before, though perhaps 
not so elaborately, That there are faults to be found with 
Keats's diction, we all know; his ear for the melody of 
verse admittedly was by no means unerring. Defects of 
taste abound in his writings. Mr, Bridges remarks, very 
justly, upon ‘his very superficial and unworthy treatment 
of his female characters.’ That much of his work is morbid 
Mm sentiment and tone is equally incontrovertible, and, 
unhappily, as Mr, Bridges aptly shows, this’ morbidity 
brought still more in its train. It helped to inspire the 
school of painting—and, we may add, of poetry——which 
oe its head. Says Mr. Bridges, referring to 

mena + “The lovers who “ could not in the self-same 
mansion dwell without some malady,” the “sick longing ”’ 
of Isabella, the « passion both meek and wild,” the “ little 
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All, however, that was weak and unworthy in Keats’s 
poetry may fairly be attributed to causes beyond his own 
control. He was born, so to speak, in a stable, prema- 
turely, and with the seeds of consumption lurking within 
him. He died when he was a few months over twenty- 
five. ‘To him rather than to Chatterton (whom he himself 
celebrated in a sonnet) ought to be applied the description 
of ‘the marvellous boy, the sleepless soul that perished in 
his pride.’ That Chatterton died when eighteen is sad 
enough, but he left behind him nothing to compare with 
the highest efforts of the muse of Keats. Remembering, in- 
deed, the conditions under which Keats wrought, it is 
impossible not to be astounded at the measure of solid 
poetical success which he achieved. There is much, even 
in his ablest performances, which is imitative : one finds in 
them echoes of Shakespeare, Milton, Gray, Wordsworth, 
and the rest—yea, even of Leigh Hunt. Keats himself 
tells us that ‘a few bards’ 

have ever been the food 
Of my delighted fancy ... 
and he adds that 


. « . often when I sit me down to rhyme, 
These will in throngs before my mind intrude, 


Nevertheless, he had, at his best, a note, an accent, of his 
own—the note and accent of the Odes to a Nightingale 
and a Grecian Urn, with their effortless felicities of 
thought and phrase. Appraised by the mere amount, the 
mere bulk, of the great poetry produced by him, Keats 
must be ranked, we suppose, below Milton and below 
Wordsworth, perhaps below Shelley and below Coleridge ; 
but regarded from the point of view of sheer poetic endow- 
ment, he ought (many will hold) to be placed above all of 
these masters. ‘I think,’ he himself said, modestly, ‘I 
shall be among the English poets after my death.’ ‘He 
is, commented Matthew Arnold ; ‘ he is with Shakespeare.’ 
And, when one comes to reflect anew upon that obser- 
vation, one still feels that it is not strained—that in the 
matter, at any rate, of allied magic and charm, Keats, 
when at his highest and his happiest, is of Shakespeare’s 
company. 


THE ANTWERP ‘NATIONS’ 


PNHE Antwerp Nations are the veriest Rip van Winkles 

of labour associations. Their organisation is quite 
medieval in character: it admits of no publishing of 
accounts, declaring of dividends, or appeals to law courts. 
The founders of the institution had evidently no fancy for 
taking the world into their confidence ; and the latter-day 
Masters of the Nations, Bazen as they are styled, are on all 
points in complete sympathy with them. The Bazen 
cling tenaciously to the traditions of the past: they keep 
up old forms and watchwords, and do their best to give to 
their proceedings that touch of mystery in which every 
true guildsman revels. Oddly enough, their antiquated 
ways have never interfered with the success of their under- 
takings ; for the Nations, from a financial point of view; 
are, and always have been, in a most flourishing condition. 
They owe their somewhat peculiar name to the fact that, 
when they were first organised, they each adopted a 
nationality as a distinguishing title. Thus the members 
of one were known as the Greeks; of another, as the 
Romans ; of a third, as the Poles. 

In early days a Nation was a sort of miniature labour 
union. A number of workmen would join together and 
undertake the loading or unloading of any ship in the 
Antwerp harbour, They worked side by side on terms of 
the most perfect equality; and, when the job was done, 
divided the money they received for doing it. These 
unions, which were at first temporary, were soon placed on 
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a permanent footing, the same set of workmen agreeing 
always to work together. Then, as time passed, they 
extended their operations, engaged other labourers to 
help them and formed themselves into associations 
of small employers. From the fifteenth century until 
a few years ago, the Nations held charters which 
secured to them the exclusive right of shipping and un- 
shipping cargoes in Antwerp. This monopoly they have 
now lost; but they still contrive by dint of good manage- 
ment to have the handling of most of the merchandise 
brought to, or sent from, the city by sea. 

There are now forty-eight Nations, Most of them have 
between thirty and forty Masters on their roll, though 
some have considerably more; and one, the Wyngaard 
Nation, has nearly one hundred and fifty. The members 
are all active, for no one may join a Nation unless he is both 
able and willing to work for it, with his hands as well 
as his head. The members are as a rule better-class 
working men, about on a par socially with peasant pro- 
prietors. Their shares in their Nation are regarded as 
their private property, which they may dispose of as they 
choose. If one of them, however, bequeath or sell his 
share to a person of whom the majority of his colleagues 
do not approve, they can refuse to admit the new share- 
holder into their Nation. In that case, they must pay him 
the full market value of his share. This varies according 
to the amount of property that the Nation owns. In some 
Nations shares can be bought at from £10 to £15 each ; in 
others they cost three and four times as much; and in 
those that are very wealthy £1000 is sometimes paid for a 
single share. 

It is by no means easy to gain admittance to a Nation ; 
the Bazen scan very critically those who wish to join their 
ranks. A man who has bought, or inherited, a share is 
required to pass an examination in reading, writing and 
arithmetic; and to prove that he is physically strong 
enough to do his work as a Master. He must also under- 
take to conform to all the rules ef the Nation he desires 
to join ; to render implicit obedience to the orders of the 
Dean ; to maintain strict secrecy concerning the affairs of 
the association, to tell no one how much money he 
receives from it; and above all never to carry into a law 
court any dispute he may have with his fellow Bazen. Any 
infringement of this last rule is punished by a fine of two 
hundred frances. The name of the candidate is submitted 
to the members at a general meeting, and they decide by 
their votes whether or not he shall be admitted. A 
member may at any time be required to sell his share if, in 
the opinion of the majority of his colleagues, his presence 
among them contributes neither to their comfort nor to 
the prosperity of their Nation. 

The responsibility for the management of a Nation rests 
on the Dean, the sub-Deans, and a committee of reference 
consisting of seven members. These officials are elected 
by the Bazen from among their own members, and they 
continue to hold office so long as their colleagues are 
content with their management of affairs—for twenty years 
sometimes. All authority is vested primarily in the Dean, 
who is practically the managing director of the concern, 
Still his power, though undoubtedly great, is that of a 
constitutional ruler, not a despot. Upon all questions of 
importance he is bound to consult the sub-Deans and the 
Committee, and, if they disapprove of what he proposes to 
do, he must summon a general meeting of the Nation to 
decide between himself and his opponents. <A meeting of 
the Bazen is held once a month, when they aie all at 
liberty to call the Dean’s management in question and 
criticise it as much as they choose; and if he refuse to 
conduct the business according to the wishes of the majority, 
they can compel him to resign the Deanery. 





A Dean’s office is no sinecure. Every morning he must 
be at the headquarters of the Nation to meet the Bazen 
and give them their orders for theday. This done he goes 
on Change to meet merchants and sea-captains and 
arrange what work shall be undertaken, and on what 
terms. In the evening he must again be at the head. 
quarters to receive from the Bazen their accounts of the 
work they have done and talk affairs over with them, 
Each sub-Dean has a special department under his control, 
One of them acts as cashier, another as clerk and corres- 
pondent, while a third looks after the horses. 

Every member of a Nation, from the Dean to the 
youngest Master, must be at the headquarters at 6.30 4.y, 
in summer and 7 a.m. in winter. If any one arrives q 
quarter of an hour late, he is fined fifteen centimes ; it one 
hour late, two francs; and if he absent himself for a whole 
day, five francs. The Dean alluts to the Bazen the exact 
work they must each do; and no questioning of his will is 
tolerated. When times are good, each master has under 
his direction a number of dock labourers, to whom he pays 
wages and whose work he superintends. When times are 
bad, however, the masters do all the work themselves. 

The money earned by the members of a_ Nation 
collectively is paid into a common fund and allowed to 
accumulate until the end of the month. Then, what 
remains after defraying current expenses is divided among 
the members in equal shares. From time to time, when 
profits are unusually high, part of the money made is set 
aside as a provision against an evil day. Some Nations 
devote a certain percentage of their income to increasing 
their real property, and have become in this way really 
wealthy associations. ‘he Noord, for instance, possesses 
in houses, waggons, warehouses, machinery, etc., property 
amounting to £15,000. All these Nations have large 
storehouses of their own, for not only do they load and 
unload ships, but they take entire charge of the cargoes, 
and are responsible for them to the merchants to whom 
they are consigned. 


COURSING—PAST AND PRESENT 


ie spite of the many vicissitudes through which it has 

passed it is remarkable how few radical changes have 
been introduced into the sport of coursing since Arrian, 
the self-styled younger Xenophon, dilated upon the theme 
well-nigh two thousand years ago. Not that he, by the 
way, was the earliest authority upon the subject of grey- 
hounds, for Solomon in his Proverbs placed this variety of 
dog second on his list of four things that were graceful 
and comely on the earth. We have the authority, more- 
over, of extremely ancient works of art for arriving at the 
conclusion that the structural development of the grey- 
hound has changed very little in the course of the 
centuries that have passed since the time when Arrian 
wrote his book upon dogs that hunted by sight and not by 
scent. At all events the origin of the greyhound is lost in 
obscurity, though the writer just referred to described him 
as a Celtic hound and proceeded to offer the very capital 
advice that ‘whoever courses with greyhounds should 
neither slip them near the hare nor more than a couple at 
a time,’ and then he offered very sound reasons indeed for 
the advice thus given. 

Between Arrian and the venerable and ofttimes quot 
Dame Juliana Berners of Sopwell Priory, who wrote in the 
fifteenth century, a great gulf of time is fixed, but there 1s 
no denying the lady, who is the first English author who 
refers to coursing matters, every possible credit for 
originality and a knowledge of her subject. Her famous 
if hackneyed doggerel descriptive of a greyhound, which 
commences ‘ headed lyke a snake,’ must alone entitle her 
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MESSRS. /-METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERA TURE. 


SAMU = JOHNSON. 


THE LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS. By Samvuet Jounson, LL.D. With an Introduction 


by JouN Herpurn MILvar, and a Portrait. 3 vols. crown 8vo, buckram, ros. 6d. [English Classics. 
W. M. DIXON. 


A PRIMER OF TENNYSON. By W. M. Dixon, M.A., Professor of English Literature at 


con 1 College. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
This book consists of (1) a succinct but complete biography of Lord Tennyson ; (2) an account of the volumes published by him in chronological order, d lealing with the 
more important poems separately ; (3) a concise criticism of Tennyson in his various aspects as lyrist, dramatist, and representative poet of his day ; (4) a bibliography. 


S. GIBSON. 


THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Edited with an Introduction by 


E. C. S. Gipson, M.A., Vicar of Leeds, late Principal of Wells Theological College. In 2 vols demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. Vol. I. 


This is the first v« lume of a Treatise on the XXXIX. Articles, and contains the Introduction and Articles I.-VIII. 
T. HOBHOUSE. 


THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. By L. T. Hosnousg, Fellow and Tutor of Corpus 


College, Oxford, Demy 8vo, 215. 
‘The Theory of Knowledge deals with some of the fundamental problems of Me ~ Jhysics and Logic, by treating them in connection with one another. Part I. begins 














with the elementary conditions of knowledge, such as Sensation oa Me mory, and passes on to tolane it. Part II. deals with Inference in general, and Induction in 
articular. Part IIIf. deals with the structural conceptions of Knowledge, such sM atter, Substance, and Personality. ‘The main purpose of the book is constructive, 
Oe it is also critical, and various objections are considered and met. 


W. H. FAIRBROTHER. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. By W. H. Fatrsroruer, M.A., Lecturer at Lincoln 


College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
This volume is expository, not critical, and is intended for senior students at the Universities and others, as a statement of Green’s teaching, and an introduction to 
the study of Idealist Philosophy. 
EDWARD GIBBON. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By Epwarp Gipson. A New 


E lit n, Edited, with Notes Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. In 7 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 8s. 6d. each, 

and also crown 8vo, 63. each. Vol. 
The time seems to have arrived for a wow edition of Gibbon’s great wi ork—furni shed with such notes and appendices as may bring it upto the standard of recent historical 
research. Edited by a scholar who has made this perio od his special study, and issued in a convenient form and at a moderate price, this edition should fill an obvious void. 


The volumes will be issued at intervals of a few months. 


» &.. HUTTON. 


THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. By W. H. Hutron, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s Coll., 


Oxon., Author of William Laua. With Portraits. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
‘An excellent monograph. —77mes. ‘ A book excellently, even lovingly, written.’—Scotsman. 
JOHN Witi : 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By Joun Kester. With an Introduction and Notes by W. Lock, 


M.A., Sub- W arden of Keble College, Ireland Professor at Oxford. Illustrated by R. ANNING Bett. Fep., buckram, 3s. 6d. ‘The most acceptable edition.’—G/ode. 
‘ Annotated with all the care and i insight to be expected from Mr. Lock.’—Guardian, ‘A beautiful edition. —No.tingham Guardian. 


W. CUNNINGHAM. 


MODERN CIVILISATION IN SOME OF ITS ECONOMIC ASPECTS. By W. Cunnincuaw, 


D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d [Social Questions Series. 
A book on economics treated from the sta: idpoint of morality, 


THEOBALD. 
INSECT LIFE. By F. V. Tueopatp, M. A, Unemeaed:  Cooien Svo, 28. 6d. (Univ. Extension Series. 
F. BROOKS. 
CICERO.—DE NATURA DEORUM. Translated by F. Brooxs, M.A. Crown 8vo, buckram, 
3s. 6d. 


(Classical Translations. 


FICTION. 


EMILY LAWLESS. 


HURRISH. By the Hon. Emity Lawtess, Author of M/aelcho, Grania, etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A reissue of Miss Lawless's most popular novel, uniform with Maedcho. 
J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON. 


IN THE DAY OF ADVERSITY. By J. BLounpELLE Burton, Author of Zhe Hispaniola 


Plate, etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
An historical romance of the days of Louis XIV. 
S. BARING GOULD. 


THE BROOM- SQUIRE. By S. Barinc Goutp, Author of Aehalah, Noemi, etc. Illustrated 


The by Frank Dapp. Crow n 8vo, 6s 
he scene of this romance is laid on the Surrey hills, and the date is that of the famous Hinhead murder, [Nearly ready. 


H. FINDLATER. 


THE GREEN GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. By Jane H. Finpiater. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A story of Scotland. [Nearly ready. 


TEN POPULAR NOVELS. Six Shillings Each. 


THE SORROWS OF SATAN. By Maric’ THE KING OF ANDAMAN. By J. Macraren 


‘ORE ~ 
CLI. CopBan. 


FLASH OF SUMMER. By Mrs. CiirrorD. ; . 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO. Se A Romance of the 


y ANTHony Hope, 


NOEMI. By §. Bartwo-Goutp. THE STOLEN BACILLUS, AND OTHER 


AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. By — ‘!0RIPS. By HG. Weus 


GILBERT PARKER " 
ELECTRIC SPARK. By G. MANVILLE FENN. =—_e none By Come Pome 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 
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A. D. INNES & CO.’S 


New and Recent Books. 


BY G. F. SCOTT ELLIOT, F.L.S., F.R.G.S. 


A NATURALIST IN MID AFRICA: Being an 


Account of a Journey to the Mountains of the Moon and Tanganyika. With 
numerous Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches by the Author, and 
Three Coloured Maps. Medium 8vo, buckram, 16s. 
*Mr. Scott Elliot isa good geographer and a first-rate naturalist and his book is 
a worthy addition to the library which has already been written on East Africa.’ 


Times. 
BY COSMO MONKHOUSE. 


IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY: The Italian Schools 


from the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Century. Illustrated with numerous 
examples specially prepared fer this work. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 
7s. 6d. cS 
‘Isa model of its kind. The author has aimed at furnishing the general public 
with a guide to the Italian collection in Trafalgar Square, and he has succeeded to 
admiration.’—Slack and White. 


BY REV. W. F. COBB, D.D. 


ORIGINES JUDAICA.. An Inquiry into Heathen 


Faiths as Affecting the Birth and Growth of Judaism. Demy 8vo, cloth, ras. 
‘While there is much that is new in this work and the subject is treated in an 
entirely original way, the author has clearly made himself master of the leading 
authorities. ‘‘Origines Judaice” will be a valuable addition to the anthropological 
and also to the theological library.’—Morning Post. 


| BY A. J. BUTLER. 
DANTE: His Times and His Work. A Popular 


Treatise Dealing with the Great Poet. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 
‘The work should be interesting and profitable both to every Dante student and 
to every general reader who wishes to acquire a knowledge of a most interesting 
epoch of modern history, and of one of the most interesting figures of any epoch.’ 
Illustrated London News. 
BY LIEUT.-GENERAL McLEOD INNES, R.E., V. 


LUCKNOW AND OUDE IN THE MUTINY. A 


Narrative and a Study. With numerous Maps, Plans, etc. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 12s. net 

‘No one is better qualified to speak of the Indian Mutiny than the gallant soldier 
whose narrative of the revolt is here given. As an authentic narrative of those 
movements and actions in which he bore$so disuunguished a share, the value of this 
book is not to be over-estimated.' —Standard. 

BY DR. WILHELM BUSCH. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. Vol. I. Henry 
VII. (1485-1509). Translated from the German by Miss Atice M. Topp and 
the Rev. A. H. Jounson, M.A., sometime Fellow of All Souls’ College. 
Oxford. Under the supervision of, and with Introduction by, Mr. JAmEs 
GAIRDNER. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 

‘A learned and scholarly work... . No further testimony is needed to the 
intrinsic importance of Dr. Busch’s work, and the merit of the translation is attested 
by the auspices under which it has been produced.’—7ymes. 

BY ARTHUR D. INNES. 

BRITAIN AND HER RIVALS, 1713-1789. A 
Study dealing chiefly with contests between the Nival Powers for Supremacy 
in America and India. With numerous Plins, Maps, etc. Large crown 8vo, 
buckram, 7s. 6d. 

BY THE LATE JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
LAST POEMS. Being the Last Unpublished Poems 


Written by the late James RusseLtt Lowe.tt. Crown 8vo, gilt top, buckram, 


48. net. 
BY CLIFFORD HARRISON. 


ON THE COMMON CHORDS. Verses by Cuirrorp 


Harrison. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 
BY W. J. ROBERTSON. 

A CENTURY OF FRENCH VERSE. Being a 
Series of Translations from the French Poets since the Revolution. With 
Biographical Notices and Appreciations. Fcap. 4to, buckram, gilt top, 
6s. net. 


NEW ONE-YOLUME NOYELS. 


SECOND EDITION, JUST READY. 
By ANTHONY wOPE. 
COMEDIES OF COURTSHIP. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
sy HARRY LANDER, 
STAGES IN THE JOURNEY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Just ready. 





By NORMA LORIMER. 
A SWEET DISORDER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Ky FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 
THE THINGS THAT MATTER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


[Just ready. 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
MY LAUGHING PHILOSOPHER. Illustrated by GEORGE 
Hutcuinson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s [Just ready. 
By MAN PEMBERTON. 
A GENTLEMAN’S GENTLEMAN, Illustrated by SYDNEY 
CowE.t. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Ready March 3.. 
By G. B. RURGIN. 
THE JUDGE OF THE FOUR CORNERS. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. [Ready immediately. 
Ry Fo M. WHITE. 
THE ROBE OF LUCIFER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


[Ready immediately. 


[Just ready. 


By X. L. 
Author of Aut Diabolus aut Nihil. 

THE LIMB. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

By ROMA WHITE. 

THE STOLEN MASK. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [/n preparation. 

SECOND EDITION. 
THE SUCCESS BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
By J. C. SNAITH, 

MISTRESS DOROTHY MARVIN: A Tale of the Seventeenth 
Century. Being Excerpta from the Memoirs of Sir Edward Armstrong, 
Baronet, of Copeland Hall, in the County of Somerset. With Illustrations by 
S.CowELt. Crown 8vo, buckram, price 6s. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
By RICHARD PRYCE, 
THE BURDEN OF A WOMAN. Crown 8vo, scarlet cloth, 3s. 6d. 


[ Ready shortly. 





Lonpon: A, D, INNES & CO., 31 & 32 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


FOURTH EDITION, READY IMMEDIATELY. 


IRONCLADS IN ACTION. 


A Sketch of Naval Warfare from 1855 to 1895, 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BATTLESHIP IN ENGLAND, 
By H. W. WILSON. 
With Introduction by Capt. A. T. MAHAN. 
2 vols, royal 8vo, 30s. About 800 pages. Fully Illustrated, 


From the 7i#es.—‘ Students of naval warfare and all who concern themselves with 
naval questions 1n their actuality must acknowledge themselves greatly indebted to 
Mr. H. W. Wilson for the very thoug.tful and instructive study of naval warfare 
duriag the ironclad period contained in the two volumes whose title we have given 
above. . . . His volumes are admirably provided with maps and plans, and by a 
large number of drawings of notable warships.’ 


HAUSALAND; or, Fifteen Hundred Miles 


through the Central Soudan. By Cuarces H. Ropins nN, M.A, Trinity 
College, Cambridge. One vol. demy 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, cloth 
extra, 14S. 

‘ This volume is a record of travel and adventure, and a description of sucial, poli- 
tical, and commercial conditions in an enormous territory for the future of which the 
British Government is responsible. ... We hope Mr. Robinson’s book may be 
widely read.'—-Daily News. 

READY EARLY IN MARCH 


THE ‘ DAILY NEWS’ JUBILEE: A Political 


AND Socitat Rerrosrecr oF FIFTY YEARS OF THE QUEEN'S 
REIGN. By Justin McCarrtuy, M.P., and Sir JouN R. Rontnson, Illus. 
trated with numerous portraits. Crown 8vo, paper covers, ts ; cloth, 2s. 6d, 


Edition de Luxe, printed on hand-made paper, with the portraits on India paper, 
and mounted ; I:mited to 250 copies, price tos. 6d. net. 
ExTRACT FROM PREFACE :—‘ So much interest has been manifested in the recent 


issue of the Daly Mews in which, by way of celebrating the Jubilee of the paper's 
existence, its history during the past hali-century was given, that it has been tnought 
advisable to yield to a widely expressed wish and issue it in a more permanent form, 
The present volume must not, however, be looked upon merely as a reproduction. 
A large quantity o! material, crowded out of the special number by the exigencies of 
space, now appears for the first time, and other additions have been made to the 
narrative, which has, moreover, been carefully revised.’ 


NEW WORK BY ‘THE AMATEUR ANGLER.’ 
Dedicated by permission to the Author of Lorna Doone. 


BY MEADOW AND STREAM: Pleasant 


MEMORIES OF PLEASANT PLaces. By ‘THE AMATEUR ANGLER,’ Author of 
Days in Dove Dale, Fresh Woods and Pastures New, Days in Clover, etc. 
A LarGE Paper Epirion, printed on hand-made paper, limited to 250 copies 
numbered (roo for America and 150 for England), foolscap 8vo, with IIlustrations. 
India Proofs, mounted on the same paper, price 6s. net ; also an edition limited 
to 25 copies, printed on Japanese vellum paper, price 12s. net. The Popular 
Edition, uniform with Days in Clover, imp. 32mo, fancy boards, price 1s.; also 
a specially prepared Edition, pott 8vo, on imitation hand-made paper, cloth 
cover, cut edges, 2s. 6d. 

By E. 

« 


THE WAY OF TRANSGRESSORS. 


RENTOUL Ester, Author of ]%e Way They Loved at Grimpat, etc. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER 


WENDELL HOLMES. Cambridge Edition. Printed from entirely New 
Plates. With Steel Portrait and Engraved Title. 8vo, gilt top, 8s. 6d. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. By Epwin A. Grosvr- 


Nor, formerly Professor of History at Robert College, Constantinople, and 
Member of the Society of Mediaval Researches, Constantinople. With an 
Introduction by General Lew Watvace, Author of Ben-Hur. With 200 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 42s. 
The 7imes says: ‘ Professor Grosvenor's volumes will, henceforth, be regarded 
as indispensable by all visitors to Constantinople who care to study its antiquities 
and to read its history in the light of its topography.’ 


HEALTH AND CONDITION IN THE ACTIVE 


AND THE SEDENTARY. With Chapters on Diet as the only Permanent 
Cure of Obesity, Gout, Weak Heart, Headache, Indigestion, Biliousness, 
Acidity, and other Conditions due to Improper Food and Insufficient Exercise. 
By N. E. Yorxe-Davies, Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London. Third Edition (Fourth Thousand). Revised and Enlarged. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. mS 
© Those who desire along and healthy life will find their best means of attaining 
it in the study and observance of such rules as are laid down here.’—.Morning Post. 


COCOA: All about it. By Historicus. Fully 


Illustrated. Small 4to, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DR. NANSEN ANTICIPATED! 
Readers, boys especially, who wish to know all about the NORTH POLE 


should read JULEs VEsNE’S Marvellous Story, 


THE PURCHASE OF THE NORTH POLE. 


Again! The reading of the foregoing Story may be most profitably followed by 
that of an equally STARTLING NARRATIVE, entitled 


UNDER THE SEA TO THE NORTH POLE. 
By P. MAEL. 
NOTE THE TITLES— 
THE PURCHASE OF THE NORTH POLE. By Jus 


y . . . eo = aa ~he: 
VERNE. Full of Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. ; aiso Cheap 
Edition, 2s. 6d. 


UNDER THE SEA TO THE NORTH POLE. By Pierr? 


res . : ae dition 
MaEL. Full of Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. ; Cheap Edition, 
2s. 6d. 





LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LIMITED. 
St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, I-.C. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN 


Public Men of To-day: The Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain. 
By S. H. JEYEs. London: Bliss. 


Mr. Chamberlain is emphatically a man of to-day, and, there- 
fore, he comes most appropriately into the series edited by Mr. 
Jeyes. Moreover, Mr. Jeyes has been well advised in under- 
taking himself the public career of the Secretary for the 
Colonies. He writes with knowledge, and invariably in good 
taste. He has wisely discarded the ‘orchid and eye-glass’ 
style of criticism, and confined himself entirely to Mr. Cham- 
berlain the statesman. We are not quite sure that he has 
adopted the best arrangement possible in the essay-form into 
which he has thrown his work. It has the disadvantage of 
flouting chronology, and thus obscuring the process of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s political growth. Besides we occasionally get 
a little too much of Mr. Jeyes, well informed though he is, 
and not quite enough of his subject. A _ disquisition on 
‘natural rights’ is less to the point, after all, than the citation of 
the Warrington and Hull speeches, in which that theory re- 
ceived its practical exposition, would have been. 

A point that emerges prominently from Mr. Jeyes’s little book 
is that Mr. Chamberlain is a curious instance of retarded 
development. He spent the years, during which more fortunate 
youths are rubbing the rough edges off their minds, in an office. 
He was forty before he rose from municipal affairs to the House 
of Commons. In one sense this prolonged acquaintance with 
commerce has been to Mr. Chamberlain’s advantage since it 
made him the supreme man of business that he is. But it 
inevitably tended to narrow his intellect down to the level of 
Midland Radicalism. If he has never been an out-and-out 
adherent of the Manchester school, he came dangerously near 
being a Little Englander at one time. He did not believe that 
Russia had evil designs on India—no nation could covet so 
onerous a responsibility. Mr. Chamberlain is wiser now, and 
the presumption is that he would hardly defend to-day his 
attack on Sir Bartle Frere’s policy in Zululand. Later on, he 
waxed almost enthusiastic over Majuba, and was by no means 
the least concerned of the Cabinet, we fear, in the abandon- 
ment of Gordon. Early training, rather than natural inclina- 
tion is responsible, however, for the anti-Imperial character of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s early Radicalism. He has never skulked 
from danger or responsibility ; his fault has rather been a dis- 
regard of consequences. His State Socialism cannot have 
endeared him to Mr.'Gladstone in 1880 though, as controller of 
the Caucus, he gained admission to the Cabinet. Again in 
1885 he forced the ‘unauthorised programme’ on the Liberal 
party and even threatened that, if his proposals for land legis- 
lation were rejected, he would not join the next Liberal 
Ministry, but would lend it a ‘loyal support’ from outside. 
These are not’ the proceedings of a man who acts on timorous 
calculation, and in justice to Mr. Chamberlain it should be 
oo that he has never abandoned one of those doctrines 
where a the Conservatism of eleven years back. He 
shits wg postpone constitutional in favour of social 
+ a e — the Unionist party as better qualified 
denies = = to carry them out. Mr. Jeyes gives excellent 
saan rin r Chamberlain can continue a member of the 
nes ee wothowt forfeiting his character for con- 

Shdiients : ee on the altered position of the Voluntary 
we should be € Free Education Act are most opportune, and 
would make a to see what reply Sir William Harcourt 
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establishment, Mr. Chamberlain is no longer at serious issue 
with the Conservative party, and that cannot be raised in a 
very formidable shape. 

Mr. Jeyes naturally devotes considerable space to Mr. 
Chamberlain and Ireland, and we recommend his impartial 
survey to the persons who formerly delighted in howling ‘ Judas.’ 
It is true that Mr. Chamberlain was formerly favourable to 
Home Rule under the guise of Local Self-Government. But 
he always stipulated for the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and his National Elective Council would not have pos- 
sessed the privilege of independent legislation. In other words, 
he would have gone much further than most Conservatives, 
though he recoiled from Mr. Gladstone’s monstrous surrender. 
Mr. Chamberlain had always been friendly towards Mr. Parnell, 
he had actually allowed himself to be entangled in the com- 
promising Treaty of Kilmainham. Even when the first Home 
Rule Bill was broached, he resigned quite as much on the Land 
Purchase Bill by which it was accompanied as on the measure 
which he described as ‘even worse than Separation.’ Norcan 
Mr. Chamberlain be blamed because he hankered after recon- 
ciliation with Mr. Gladstone long after the Duke of Devonshire 
had given it up as hopeless. He had only one point in common 
with the Conservatives, and only one—though it had both parts 
and magnitude—divided him from the Radicals. The Round 
Table Conference may have been indiscreet, but it was, at all 
events, begun in good faith. The Conservatives had not yet 
given evidence that they would carry Free Education and the 
County Councils Act. Mr. Chamberlain’s mistake lay, rather, 
in the bitterness with which, when the breach became final, he 
assailed his former associates. Happily, he is now removed to 
a sphere in which his combative faculties are exposed to less 
temptation. We cannot quite agree with Mr. Jeyes that during 
the Gladstone-Rosebery Administration Mr. Chamberlain 
observed ‘a milder and mellower tone towards his opponents.’ 
What about the speech that preceded the fight in the House? 
Anyhow, as Secretary for the Colonies he is fast losing the 
character of ‘the best-abused man in England,’ and that 
through sheer force of patriotism. 


WOMAN UNDER MONASTICISM 


Woman under Monasticism. Chapters on Saint-Lore and 
Convent Life, between A.D. 500 and A.D. 1500. By LINA 
ECKENSTEIN. Cambridge: University Press. 


The author of this book has evidently no desire to force her 
own opinions upon others. She seeks to turn her readers’ 
thoughts in an interesting direction, rather than to control or 
influence them. It may even be said that she herself finally 
dismisses her subject with an open mind. If she writes of 
monastic matters without the sympathy which would probably 
exist in a devotee of the religion which encourages monasticism, 
she is not impelled by an opposite faith to abuse either monks, 
nuns, or popes. She has collected a great deal of valuable and 
interesting evidence, and she has presented it in convenient 
order, as well as in a readable form. 

There was nothing to prevent the author from limiting her 
period, as she has been pleased to limit it, to a thousand years, 
between 500 and 1500 A.D., and from the time of St. Benedict 
to nearly that of the Reformation may afford a suitable and 
sufficient scope for the purpose; but a very erroneous impres- 
sion would be formed if, as a consequence, a reader were to 
suppose that the sphere of ‘woman under monasticism’ began 
or ended at the dates given. St. Anthony placed his sister in a 
convent of virgins about the year 270, and about a hundred 
4 
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years later there was a considerable number of nunneries in 
Rome. St. Augustine founded a convent at Hippo, either at the 
end of the fourth or at the beginning of the fifth century. St. 
Benedict himself received the habit from a monk at an already 
established monastery ; therefore monasticism was no new thing 
about the year 500. It may be doubtful whether to conclude the 
effects of monasticism upon women with the year 1500 is not even 
more arbitrary than to assume that its effects were first appre- 
ciable only a thousand years earlier. At this moment there are 
probably more nuns, or, to speak correctly, more ‘ religious’ 
women, in the world than there ever were before, while their 
sphere of activity among the poor, in hospitals, and in the educa- 
tion of children, is wider and more far-reaching than it has ever 
been ; and the fact that so many women should be content to live 
‘under monasticism,’ of one kind or another, in these practical, 
independent, and go-ahead times, is much more remarkable than 
that they should have thronged the convents in the Middle 
Ages; therefore the result of monasticism upon women in 
the busy present may be not only more interesting, but also 
more important, than in the misty and irrevocable past. 

We have not been making these remarks in disparagement 
of the author’s work, which is valuable so far as it goes; but, 
for the reasons just given, it leaves the subject of ‘ Woman under 
monasticism’ incomplete. Incomplete, again, is her work in 
another sense. She regards monasticism purely from a social 
and an economic point of view. Monks and nuns, on the 
contrary, consider such aspects quite secondary, and look at 
monasticism primarily froma theological standpoint. Tothem, 
monasticism should prosper or perish on the question whether it 
be, or be not, desirable that men, or women, or both, should 
deny themselves the pleasures and cares of wealth, family and 
freedom, in order to bind themselves to religious obedience, and 
to devote their lives to devotion and good works. It may be 
well, it may be necessary, to contemplate monasticism in the 
same light as that in which one would contemplate the Poor Law 
system, or the Science and Art Department, or some private 
enterprise, such as electric lighting, and only consider its 
temporal effects upon the commonwealth; but this would be to 
look at only one side of it, and to keep the principal aims and 
objects of its promoters altogether out of sight. To write about 
it as the author has written is like writing a treatise upon the 
various railways, solely in respect to the convenience of the 
neighbourhoods through which they pass, without any reference 
to their dividends. If celibacy be in all cases an evil, and 
if the spending of several hours a day in reciting psalms 
be waste of time, a book on monasticism should say so; if 
the contrary, this, again, the book should say. An author 
may possibly refrain from expressing an opinion on this 
question, either from motives of charity, or from fear of 
‘offending the weak brother’ ; out, so important is the point, 
that to neglect to deal directly with it is to leave the subject of 
Woman under Monasticism \ess than half studied. 

Estimating monasticism just as she would estimate a trade, a 
national custom, or a method of government, the author rushes 
o certain conclusions which appear to us somewhat extravagant. 
The following may serve as a specimen of them : ‘ On the face 
of it a greater contrast than that between the loose woman and 
the nun is hard to conceive, and yet they have this in common, 
that they are both the outcome of the refusal among womankind 
to accept married relations on the basis of the subjection 
imposed by the father-age.’ If she had substituted the word 
‘married woman’ for ‘nun, and the word ‘celibacy’ for 
‘married relations, etc.,’ her sentence would have been far more 
logical, if still somewhat strained and disagreeable. 

This history of convents begins in France, proceeds to 
England, from thence goes to Saxony, and returns to this 
country to describe ‘the Monastic Revival of the Middle Ages.’ 
The interest greatly increases in the chapters which follow, 
dealing with ‘Art Industries in the Nunnery, literary nuns, the 
internal and external arrangements of convents, the charities of 
nuns and the powers of abbesses, both here and elsewhere. It 
is curious that, in’ treating at considerable length of the 
writings of ‘women under monasticism,’ particularly their 
mystic writings, no special mention should be made of St. Teresa, 
who was distinguished in this respect above all other nuns. 
When we think of this celebrated mystic, of St. Catherine of 
Sienna, and of St. Catherine of Genoa, we are amazed to read 
that ‘the literary nun’ has ‘engrossed the attention of few 
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biographers,’ and we may take this opportunity to express oyr 
regret that the author has confined her researches so exclusively 
to England, Germany and France, instead of extending them 
to Italy and Spain, two countries particularly renowned for 
their religious orders. She very properly devotes much space 
to descriptions of the writings of St. Mechthild and St. Ger. 
trude, a pair of thirteenth-century nuns who lived in the same 
convent in Saxony. Six hundred years after their death little 
handbooks of translations of their combined devotions are stil| 
exceedingly popular almost all over the world. In his Lives of 
the Saints, Alban Butler writes of St. Gertrude as the sister of 
St. Mechthild, but in Woman under Monasticism it is stated 
that the St. Gertrude so famous for her devotional writings 
was ‘ probably of humble origin,’ whereas St. Mechthild’s sister 
Gertrude was older, was abbess of the convent, and does not 
appear to have had a literary bent. Guéranger, in the preface 
to Les Exercises de Ste. Gertrude (Poictiers 1863), distinctly 
states that she was St. Mechthild’s sister; again, the intro. 
duction to Revelationes Gertrudiane ac Melchtildiane (Oudin, 
Poictiers, 1875) contains a long dissertation on the question of 
this relationship, and strongly inclines to the opinion that they 
were sisters, quoting an extract from a very old edition in 
support of it. But the author of Woman under Monasticism 
may be right, and certainly the question appears to be an open 
one ; nor is it simplified by the fact that there are twenty-two 
saints of the name of Mechthild, or Matilda, and thirty-nine 
of that of Gertrude. Among the most curious of conventual 
writings are those of the nun Hrotsvith in the ninth century, 
‘The play currently known as Adraham, but which would 
be more fitly named “ Maria,” marks the climax of Hrotsvith’s 
power. Prudish people might consider it more pious than 
‘ proper,’ but it is un deniably quaint and entertaining. 

On the difficult subject of abuses in convents a good deal of 
evidence is adduced on either side. It is certain that scandals 
sometimes occurred ; this the most zealous advocate of monas- 
ticism cannot fairly deny. That the number and extent of the 
scandals has been greatly exaggerated may be asserted with at 
least equal confidence. Tempting nuns to sin was regarded as 
avery grave offence in the Middle Ages. A knight who had 
carried off two nuns from the convent at Wilton in the year 
1285 was only absolved on condition that he would submit 
to be whipped in Wilton Parish Church on three successive 
Sundays, as well as on three week-days in the market and 
the church at Shaftesbury; that he would fast for a certain 
number of months; that he would not wear a shirt for three 
years ; and that he would not again take the habit or title of 
a knight, or wear any garments but such as were of a russet 
colour, until he had spent three years in the Holy Land. Any 
inclination to luxury in convents was discouraged by the 
authorities; but in some cases a tendency towards bodily 
comforts was accompanied by an insubordinate spirit; and 
when a confessor, very eager for reform, officially visited a 
certain convent in Germany, and entered the cellar with a view 
to inspecting it, the nuns promptly shut and locked the door 
behind him and left him there. 

Be the success or failure of her attempt what it may, there 
can be little doubt that the author has endeavoured to consider 
the condition of Woman under Monasticism with an unpre- 
judiced mind. The whole tone of her book is rather suggestive 
than decisive, and if her work should meet with a very different 
reception from readers of various religions, none can with 
justice deny that it is the result of much honest labour, or that 
it contains a great deal of useful matter. 


UNCONSIDERED FRAGMENTS OF EMPIRE 


The Lost Possessions of England. By WALTER FREWEN LORD. 
London: Bentley. 


Of all people in the world, the Englishman is the most 
difficult for a foreigner to understand, and, as a consequence, 
he has the reputation of being the most unpopular among’ other 
nationalities. This has been painfully brought home to us by 
recent events, and various explanations have been offered of the 
fact. Some of these have been plausible and many ridiculous, 
nor have we any intention of adding others to their number ; 
but there will be no danger in restating a very patent fact, that 
as a race we do not possess those qualities which shine in the 
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society of strangers. It isa common thing to find among us 
men who are admirably qualified to succeed, and who do succeed, 
in business, yet who are subject to strange fits of shyness and 
self-depreciation. These drawbacks to success in society which 
so frequently paralyse the expansive impulse of the British 
individual are also not seldom found affecting our actions as a 
We are ashamed to talk of and commend our own 
greatness, We lack the dramatic sense which fires the imagina- 
tion of the Latin races and makes them interesting ; we are 
always, on the contrary, ready to speak rather slightingly of 
ourselves. Hence the foreigner feels hurt and surprised when 
we resent his taking up the same attitude; and he, not un- 
naturally, charges us with perfidy and hypocrisy when he sees 
our Empire growing yearly more extensive, and daily notes that 
we say little about it. Yet the capacity for Empire isin us as it 
rarely has been in any people, and in London, unlike any other 
city in the modern world, you may at any moment rub shoulders 
with unobtrusive old gentlemen who have spent the best years 
of their lives in ruling vast provinces on the other side of the 
globe and civilising savage men. We have become the most 
astonishing of Empires because it was in us and we could not 
help it, certainly not because we planned it out and talked about 
it. If we had talked more we should not have earned our 
reputation for hypocrisy ; if we had had more donhomie and less 
shyness we might be less great, but we should be less hated. 
Had we persistently pursued a policy of self-aggrandisement, 
other people would be less confused than they are about our 
intentions. Circumstances may compel you to take a thing you 
really had no desire, apart from the pressure of circumstances, 
to appropriate, but your rivals would object much less to your 
taking it if you had not begun by loudly asserting you did not 
want it, whereas a little preliminary consideration would have 
told you that you might want it very much before long. This 
strange reluctance to admit the greatness of our own destiny, 
and this blindness to the only possible future of our race, if it 
is to remain united, has been as often present in our rulers as 
in ourselves, and has led to those fluctuations of foreign policy 
which fortunately appear to be growing more rare as time goes 
on; but in this little book we have collected sufficient evidence 
toshow, ifit were needed, that the strangest thing in our strange 
history has often been the astonishing coolness of British 
statesmen towards British interests, and their utter incapacity 
for taking wide views of the Empire. We have here an account 
of the capture and surrender of three of the richest islands in 
the world—Cuba, Manila, and Java. They were all fairly 
reduced by our forces and given up by our negotiators without 
apparently the slightest conception having entered their minds 
that they were giving away, for the asking, ‘ potentialities of 
wealth beyond the dreams of avarice.’ Cuba was captured, 
after a fierce struggle, by the Keppels, during the Seven Years’ 
War, yet it was surrendered at the Peace of Paris for no 
equivalent save the evacuation of Florida; Manila, captured in 
the same war, was more shamefully abandoned. The Govern- 
ment did not even take the trouble to make use of its possession 
to get better terms in other directions. The two richest colonies 
that still were Spain’s we gave back to Spain, after a war in 
which we had been splendidly successful, because we had 
suddenly sunk into one of our fits of ‘self-depreciation, as Mr. 
Lord calls them, or whatever be the appropriate term to 
describe those changes of mood which have so often pre- 
vented our making the most of our victories. We wanted to 
make peace and made it regardless of cost. The surrender 
of Java was hardly more excusable except on the ground 
that, in 1814, all Europe was undergoing rearrangement, 
and, as Mr. Lord says, Castlereagh could not be expected to 
disoblige a Plenipotentiary for the sake of an island somewhere 
in the Pacific! The surrender of the Ionian Isles stands on a 
different footing. There we were the mandatories of Europe, 
but we made the mistake there which we are often urged to 
make elsewhere by politicians who know more of general 
theories than they do of particular needs—that of bestowing on 
the ‘Natives institutions which they were incapable of appre- 
Clating and employing properly. Political agitation had reached 
= a pitch, and it had been permitted under our auspices to 
mpede all practical administration so completely, that there 
on ster to our Government other than the one they 
miei anding the islands over to Greece, except the 
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which is a course most repugnant to us always, on grounds, 
however, rather sentimental than rational. Ofall the stories of 
our ‘lost possessions’ which the author tells, the most dis- 
graceful is that of Buenos Ayres and Montevideo. For once 
our Government fitted out a military and naval force more than 
adequate to the task they had to perform, but the incompetence 
of Whitelocke, who was put in command over the heads of 
Auchmurty, Crauford, and Beresford, any one of whom would 
have accomplished the task with ease, led our forces to an 
ignominious surrender into the hands of a semi-barbarous and 
undisciplined mob of Spanish Americans. It is exasperating 
to reflect how different the destiny of La Plata, Cuba, and 
Manila might have been to-day had we had possession of them. 
In Java, during the short period of our occupation, we turned a 
scene of extortion, oppression, and anarchy into a well-ordered 
community where property and life were safe and taxation 
moderate, yet where the revenue rose to half a million from 
£90,000 a year after Stamford Raffles took the island in hand. 
Mr. Lord has done well to rescue from the obscurity which was 
fast settling down upon it the name of a man who deserves to 
rank, as a civilising agency, with Rajah Brooke and the 
Lawrences. It is the great glory of the British name that 
there are many such men still serving humanity under her 
flag. The other ‘lost possessions’ with which Mr. Lord deals 
are Dunkirk, Tangier, Minorca, and Corsica. These two latter 
places were occupied by us for military and naval reasons 
which may be fairly said to have now ceased to exist, since we 
hold Malta, Cyprus, and Gibraltar. In the story of our 
occupation of Corsica but a poor figure is cut by General 
Paoli, who was one of Boswell’s idols. Mr. Lord’s damning 
exposure of that hero is depressing reading enough after what 
we remember of him in 1769, when the Doctor remarked 
that ‘General Paoli had the loftiest port of any man he had 
ever seen. We feel inclined to reply,as Paoli had done to 
a previous flattery of Johnson’s, ‘Questo e un troppo gran 
complimento.’ There was a certain theatrical distinction about 
Paoli, but his vanity was so overweening that there was nothing 
imposing or effective in his moral bearing at the end of his 
political career. 

When we consider the present conditions of Morocco, and 
the heedless manner in which we abandoned Tangier, we 
appreciate the maxim of the late Sir John Seeley quoted in the 
preface to this book, that in building up an Empire it is well 
never to fling away what looks like rubbish. British statesmen, 
like British cooks, have always been too ready to do this, and 
our policy, like our cookery, has remained somewhat crude 
and undeveloped. 

We believe that Great Britain has at length made up her 
mind that her Empire is worth retaining and that to do so she 
must also retain the supremacy of the seas. To ensure that, 
adequate bases throughout the world are necessary. Thus do 
the two conditions of wide-spread empire act and react on one 
another. We do not agree with all Mr. Lord’s propositions, 
but undoubtedly, through this little book, very brightly and 
smartly written, he will prove a welcome assistant in a cause 
which Sir John Seeley and Captain Mahan have done so much 
to promote. It is well to recognise what has made us great, 
but it will not hurt us to appreciate the blunders of the past. 
We still have as much as we want, but no nation has more 
than two opportunities given it of securing the fairest portions 
of the globe. In empire-making, as in making war, ‘non licet 
bis errare.’ 


BOOKBINDINGS 


Bookbindings, Old and New. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
London : Bell. 


‘These stray notes,’ says the Dedication, ‘of a wandering 
book-lover are inscribed to that compact body of American 
Bibliophiles, the Grolier Club.’ As to what the Grolier Club is 
Mr. Matthews gives us some information. ‘It is interested in 
books, not as literature but as works of art.’ He goes on to 
particularise. ‘They love a book for its intrinsic beauty, not 
for its accidental rarity,’ and he specially mentions, without 
approval, those collectors who like a book because it belongs 
‘to the good edition—the one with the two misprints.’ Here 
Mr. Matthews purposely, we might almost say, wantonly, out- 
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rages the most cherished prejudices of ordinary book-lovers. 
We assume, of course, that the author is himself a member of 
the club and shares their views. ‘Neither in England nor in 
France is there any society exactly equivalent to this New 
York club.’ Perhaps, retorts the lover of rare books, this is as 
well. A collection of worthless works by second- and third- 
rate writers, clothed in gorgeous apparel, is an anomaly, to say 
the least. There is, however, another side to the case. By 
Mr. Matthews’s own admission the members of the Grolier 
Club ‘are suspected,’ as Dibdin would have expressed it, ‘are 
suspected of reading the books’ they buy and bind. They hear 
literary lectures. ‘Fhey study early prinied books relating to 
America. ‘In 1887-88, Professor West discussed the P/z/o- 
biblon”’ Another lecturer ‘considered the career of William 
Bradford, first printer in the middle colonies.’ We do not know 
who Mr. Bradford is or was, nor do we know what are middle 
colonies, but it is impossible, with these and other facts before 
us, not to hold the Grolier Club suspect of using their books 
for the improvement of their minds as well as a vehicle for fine 
coverings. 

Mr. Matthews offers us many pictures of books bound for 
Grolier and some by Nicholas and Clovis Eve, for Louis XIIL., 
De Thou and other eminent collectors. The chapter ends 
with Padeloup and Derome. ‘The reign of Louis XIV. was the 
golden age of French literature ; but it was the over-gilt age of 
French binding.’ There was no great bookbinder and no great 
book-lover. There was a reaction at last against the tasteless 
gilding and ornament, and the sect of Port Royal adopted a 
simple style, relying on the beauty of the material used, and 
reserving ornament for the inside border. Padeloup and 
Derome followed ; but Mr. Matthews criticises the last named 
as ‘too fond of the knife, and, like a cruel surgeon, too careless 
in its use.’ Nevertheless, he prefers Derome to Padeloup as 
‘easier, more graceful, more appropriate—in a word, more 
decorative.’ After the time of these two bookbinding declined 
in France. 

Mr. Matthews does but scanty justice to the English binders 
of the eighteenth century. ‘England has had but one 
binder,’ he asserts, ‘ Roger Payne, that even the insular en- 
thusiasm of his compatriots would dare to set beside the galaxy 
of bibliopegic stars of France.’ Our ‘ insular enthusiasm,’ how- 
ever, may be critical enough to see that this sentence is purely 
fictitious. Mr. Matthews can never have seen the long array of 
English bindings arranged in the British Museum. Another 
and older series will be found in the library of Westminster 
Abkey. In the seventeenth century some excellent binders 
existed here—men little known to fame, for the most part, just 
as their work is sober and ‘reticent,’ but good and lasting. 
Queen Elizabeth and her favourite, Robert Dudley, were among 
the greatest patrons of the art. A little later Samuel Pepys 
showed great solicitude as to the covering of his books. His 
contemporaries, Lord Clarendon and Sir Edward Dering, also 
employed skilled and tasteful binders. We believe that the 
Library at Windsor Castle contains a complete set of royal 
bindings from the time of Henry VIII., most of which are re- 
markable for simplicity, bearing no ornamentation except the 
Sovereign’s arms or badges. Some of the best examples at the 
exhibition of the Burlington Club a few years ago were not to 
be surpassed by any French work, in their simple and subdued 
gorgeousness of effect, coupled with solidity and finish. A 
whole school of binders in the fifteenth century, possibly earlier, 
used a purely Gothic design of great beauty, the sides being 
covered with religious texts on scrolls, but the medieval book 
lover kept gilding for his pages. There is little or nothing 
about this old English style, but the account of leather working 
in France and Italy though brief is probably sufficient for the 
author's object. 

In the remarks on modern binding Mr. Brander Matthews 
does fuller justice to English workmen. We cannot altogether 
agree with his admiration for the school of flat-backed, over- 
ornamented specimens of which he gives us examples. They 
are comparatively new, they are very expensive, and the tooling 
in itself is perfect. The general public like it for the first two 
qualities, and their attention is called to the third by those who 
act as their esthetic guides. When a book worth, say, fifteen 
pence has a binding which costs fifteen guineas it is difficult to 
feel satisfied. There must be something amiss here. But when, 
in addition, the book is not to be opened although its back is so 
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tight that it gapes of itself, all the tooling and all the guineas 
do not reconcile us to it. 

Mr. Matthews is a little astray in his notice of the early part 
of Miss Kate Greenaway’s career. She is in no sense a follower 
in the footsteps of Mr. Crane. Her first published work is in 
magazine issued by the Society for Promoting Christian Know. 
ledge in 1873. Her style, formed by careful study in, we 
believe, the school of the Royal Academy, was already perfected, 
and her drawing, owing to her training, was, as it remains, very 
superior to that of an artist who had no such educational advan. 
tages. Her first picture-book was published long anterior to 
1879, the date given by Mr. Matthews. She ‘collaborated’ 
with Lady Colin Campbell in producing a delightful story of 
child-life, Zofo, in or about 1874. 

The numerous illustrations of Mr. Matthews’s chapters, very 
judiciously selected from many different sources, add a great 
charm to this delightful little book. His taste is not always 
that which obtains in the most artistic circles, and in the course 
of this brief review we have not scrupled to find occasional 
fault ; but, in conclusion, we cannot but praise his work, both 
as beautiful in itself and also as forming a most interesting and, 
indeed, valuable and instructive addition to the series to which 
it belongs. 
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uw 


1. Miss Jennings Carmichael has, we learn from a preface to 
her Poems written by Mr. J. F. Hogan, M.P., ‘been compli- 
mented with the title “the Australian Jean Ingelow”. ‘Asa 
rule,’ adds Mr. Hogan, ‘her poetry is suggestive of the more 
serious and impressive aspects of Colonial life and character. 
In the present collection we find and are much struck by poems 
that owe little to their Colonial setting, much to the fact that 
Miss Carmichael, having at one time been nurse in a children’s 
hospital, writes with true sympathy and knowledge of the ways 
and thoughts of sick children. If these poems betray their 
Colonial origin at all, they betray it by being in closer touch 
with the actualities of life than most contemporary English 
minor verse. Miss Carmichael’s work will appeal to the large 
public that welcomes tender and reverent handling of sorrows 
that are matters of everyday experience. 

2. One of the sonnets in Mr. Louis H. Victory’s Poems is 
dedicated to Norman Gale. Contrasting such lines as those 
with which Mr. Victory opens his sonnet ‘ Before the Portrait 
of one Dead’— 

Most loving face and face most lovable ! 
O wondrous eyes, where, shadowed, play and rise 
The cymophanous founts of Paradise ; 
Yet face and eyes that lachrymation spell ! 
with his triolets, notably with 
My love was idle ; love, alas ! 
For me was but a day's brief dream. 
I saw thy soul appear and pass: 
My love was idle ; love, alas ! 
For me a shadow in life’s glass— 
An Iris-shimmer on life’s stream. 
My love was idle ; love, alas! 
For me was but a day's brief dream— 


one is justified in thinking that Mr. Victory would do wisely to 
avoid Latinisms and classical allusions, and take Mr. Gale as 
his model. The themes Mr. Victory aspires to treat are, as a 
rule, of great dignity. He has in some cases, we fear, un 
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doubtedly overtaxed his strength : but in ‘ The Lily’ there is a 
union of reverence and poetic feeling of which we recognise 
aoe poet is a poet all the world over, but fashions 
change, and the American representatives of the art are apt 
to be some generations behind their English rivals. Amongst 
Mr. Joseph O’Connor’s Poems we find a piece, ‘ The Vanished 
Eden, containing passages that would have delighted con- 
noisseurs of the period when paraphrases of Scripture were the 
vogue, passages that it seems well-nigh incredible should be 
written by the same hand as the playful ‘ Ballade of Fair 
Woman’ that appears in the same volume. Mr. O’Connor has 
written with vigour of incidents in the American Civil War, and 
there is a soldierly swing in his ‘A Cavalier’s Sword Song.’ On 
the other hand, he has encouraged ‘ Nereid’ to regard itself as 
a rhyme to ‘myriad,’ and ‘chiliad’ is the only rhyme to 
‘myriad’ we can find sanctioned by Walker's Rhyming 
Dictionary. Mr. O’Connor, if he wins a public on this side of 
the Atlantic, will owe it to the wholesome and homely matter, 
rather than the manner, of his poems. 

4. We cannot help thinking that one and not the least objec- 
tionable result of the absurdly exaggerated attention lavished 
on prose fiction is the diversion of attention from narrative 
poetry, which, even if it be not of the first order so far as 
technique is concerned, tells a story worth telling and tells it 
well. Such a story is told in Mr. Hedley Peek’s Skeleton 
Leaves, the story of a girl, whose childhood is poisoned by the 
atmosphere of a workhouse, who finds her Steerforth—Skele‘on 
Leaves has reminded us again and again of ‘ David Copper- 
field’—and passes through madness to despair and suicide. 
Mr. Hedley Peek proves himself possessed of all the imagina- 
tion, sympathetic insight and refinement of thought his task 
demands, but we could wish the lyrics, with which the different 
chapters are introduced, reached the unusually high level of 
the blank verse in which the narrative, supposed to be taken 
from the leaves of a diary, is told. To the present edition of 
Skeleton Leaves are prefixed some verses dedicated to the 
memory of Mr. Roden Noel. 

5. ‘Mr. Finnigan rose and said:... “It would fill our harts 
with speechless joy to hear from a man whose name towers 
high in the zoological and waxfigger world, from whose pearly 


lips——.” Says I, “Go slow, Finny, go slow.” “ We wish to 
hear,” continued Mr. Finnigan, moderatin’ his stile summut, 
“from our townsman, Mr. Ward.”’ It is to be hoped that in 


his future writings, Mr. G. F. Reynolds Anderson will follow 
the example of Mr. Finnigan and moderate his stile summut, 
for the note of praise which runs through Zhe White Book of the 
Muses is too often pitched so absurdly high as to become 
simply ludicrous. That Mr. Reynolds is capable of writing 
pleasantly, sensibly, and musically, and that he really loves the 
poetry he praises or imitates, is sufficiently shown by his sonnets, 
‘Wordsworth’ and ‘ Petrarch,’ or by his lines, ‘ William Collins.’ 
If he had only entered the great names of the past in his Liber 
Albus, he might have out-Finniganned Finnigan, and no one 
would have any cause to object, but it appears to us that, with 
the exception of the petty squabbles of second-rate authors, 
nothing can bring greater ridicule upon literature than such 
lines as some that Mr. Reynolds Anderson’s sense of humour 
has permitted him to address to his contemporaries. 

6. We wish we could be more certain than we actually are 
why Mr. Cranmer Byng calls himself ‘ Paganus’ on his poems 
Poems of Paganism. None the less, viewed as a danger-signal, 

Paganus’ 1s good, though one does expect to find behind it 

Ph more definite than anything we have succeeded in 
ao In his gloomy moods, which are frequent, Mr. 
all eri is left almost without consolation ; but, when 
vie and done, his sorrows are sorrows of which we had 

ices eee deal before we ever heard of ‘ Paganus.’ Nor 
hie ae his praises of ‘ Love,’ praises wherein perhaps lie 
ms sanism of it all, as free from vagueness. When he really 

Story to tell, Mr. Cranmer Byng can tell it clearly and 


m ° . . 

Thane witness the lines, ‘Love, Death and Song in 

hitma —— his meditations at large, ‘though the words are 
’ 


fave us where they found us. 

ie toe _ we observe, been but five hundred copies 

Wake op a present edition of Stoddart’s rare 7) he Death 

certainly Craton It is ‘a necromaunt in three chimeras,’ 
Us enough to deserve resuscitation for the benefit 
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of students, who will enjoy Mr. Lang’s bright and erudite bio- 
graphical and critical introduction, and who can recognise and 
appreciate the influence of a now extinct literary movement in 
the power to be found side by side with the frantic extravagance 
of such lines as those with which the mad monk Jules addresses 
the sea, across which he is sailing with the corpse of his love, 


the nun Agathé : 

I am your foe! 
Ye raving, lion-like, and ramping seas, 
That open up your nostrils to the breeze, 
And fain would swallow me! Do ye not fly, 
Pale, sick and gurgling, as I pass you by ? 
Lift up ! and let me see, that I may tell 
Ye can be mad, and strange, and terrible ; 
That ye have power and passion, and a sound 
As of the flying of an angel round 
The mighty world; that ye are one with time, 
And in the great primordium sublime 
Were nursed together as an infant-twain. 


Unfortunately, the author of Zhe Death Wake having thought 
fit to dwell on the physical aspects of death to an extent which 
the good common sense of the world condemns, the poem can 
never be more than a literary ‘ curio.’ 


THE STORY OF A POOR CREATURE 


The True Story of the Chevalier D Eon. Told by ERNEST 
A. VIZETELLY. London: Tylston. 


We have here, in a sumptuous volume, adorned with several 
interesting portraits and furnished with a copious index, the 
life and doings of one of the least admirable among the minor 
actors in that squalid drama, the policy of Louis XV. In the 
prosecution of his task Mr. Vizetelly has shown an industry above 
all praise. Wherever research could discover an authority 
bearing upon his sorry hero he has penetrated, and he has set 
his story amid all the surroundings and accessories which 
are proper to it, to do which required a _ considerable 
knowledge of the Court life and intrigues of France, 
Russia, and England in the middle of the last century. 
Yet for all this we feel strongly that the hero is entirely 
undeserving of the care and attention which have been 
lavished upon his doings. What mystery ever rested upon 
this despicable personality was dissipated so soon as the result 
of the post-mortem examination of his remains had been 
published to the world, and all the secrets, or what once were 
diplomatic secrets, which are here the subject of elucidation 
have been already dealt with and disposed of by writers of 
other nations—notably by the Duc de Broglie in ‘le secret du 
Roi.’ Louis, the well-beloved, possessed two or three unlovable 
traits of character in common with Philip II., personal 
immorality, religious fanaticism, and an unkingly habit of 
carrying on secret plots with the help of obscure and con- 
temptible agents, for the purpose of promoting plans of policy 
entirely contrary to those which he acknowledged to his 
responsible Ministers. 

Among these agents, sometimes acknowledged and some- 
times disowned, the Chevalier D’Eon is perhaps the best 
known to history ; had he possessed less vanity and more 
common sense he had sufficien: ability to have raised himself 
out of the ranks of mere intriguers to become a responsible 
Minister, but he was one of those who go far in early years and 
then stop short or retrograde hopelessly. He possessed no 
small literary ability and a considerable gift for diplomacy, or 
for that kind of intrigue which is sometimes taken for it, nor 
was it any one’s fault but his own that he became a mere butt 
for the curiosity of the vulgar and that his name is only 
remembered in connection with the unlovely controversy 
regarding his sex. 

Born in Tonnerre in 1728 of a substantial family, several 
members of which distinguished themselves in the service 
of their country, he received the following appalling list of 
Christian names, Charles Geneviéve Louis Auguste André 
Timothie, and for a time did his best to live up to them. He 
did fairly well in his studies, obtained the degree of doctor 
of law, and was called to the Bar, but he was a better fencer 
than lawyer, and his skill with the foils served him well in after 
life. After the loss of father and fortune he took to literature, 
and became one of the royal literary censors for history and 
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belles-lettres. Through an uncle he obtained the influence of 
the Prince de Conti, and this enabled him to obtain that 
footing in the diplomatic service which previous writers have 
found it hard to account for. The well-known legend of his 
visit in female guise to Russia with the Chevalier Douglas in 
1755, and of his appointment as reader to the Czarina Elizabeth, 
and of his scandalous relations with the Princess Dashkoff, the 
intimate friend of Catherine the Great, are all satisfactorily 
proved by the author to be pure fiction, arising out of the long- 
subsequent mystery which attached to him. He undoubtedly 
was employed at the Russian Court in 1757, and served his 
country well, carried his report back to France, and was 
rewarded by the king, who took him into his confidence. 
After some service in the army and a visit to England just 
before the Peace of Paris he was made Chevalier de St. Louis, 
and seemed on the high road to fortune. His ‘success was 
obtained by a scandalous trick. He stole Lord Egremont’s 
despatch containing instructions to our envoy in Paris re- 
garding the concessions we were prepared to make to 
obtain peace. As a reward he was, on the retirement of 
Nivernais, made Minister-Resident at St. James’s. On such 
stepping-stones did he rise to the apex of his fortune. After 
1763 began the dégringolade, and two hundred pages of this 
book give us its history, which becomes more and more squalid 
as it progresses. D’Eon’s head was entirely unable to keep 
steady at the dizzy eminence to which he hadrisen. When he 
was superseded by de Guerchy, instead of concealing his 
mortification he quarrelled with him and the French Govern- 
ment, threatened Louis with the revelation of his secret design 
to invade England, which has for some time ceased to be a 
secret, but was then unknown to the responsible Ministers in 
France, and spent years in intrigues to get a good price for the 
papers. In an age when every one was liable to be kidnapped, 
from heiresses to sailors, we are not surprised to learn that he 
dreaded a similar disaster, but at any rate he obtained a 
pension in exchange for his papers. Too much space is devoted 
to these sordid negotiations by the author, most of them are 
unworthy of being chronicled. As to his assumption of female 
dress, and the so-called mystery of his sex, it seems to have 
arisen more than Mr. Vizetelly will allow from the over-weening 
vanity and love of public notice which caused his ruin. To 
have bets made about him and, when he went to Paris, to be 
surrounded by crowds of the curious on the boulevards and in 
the churches, satisfied his half-insane vanity, which led him to 
insult de Guerchy at the dinner-table of an English peer and 
quarrel with the French Government, of which his ridiculous 
self-importance led him to believe he could demand any terms, 
because he had been its tool in certain low intrigues. It after- 
wards, no doubt, suited the plans of that Government, as Mr, 
Vizitelly points out, to have him considered a woman, and the 
unhappy creature found that to enjoy his pension he must con- 
tinue to wear the detested garments which in a thoughtless 
moment he had assumed. He lived to be eighty-two, and 
having lost his French pension existed on one of £50 a year 
from ‘old Q, who did more kind things than he gets credit for. 
This elaborate history of an unattractive person leaves us 
quite satisfied with the judgment passed upon him in his life- 
time by Horace Walpole in his Memoirs of the Reign of 
George IIJ.: ‘Vanity turned the poor puny man’s head, which 
was by no means ballasted by a good heart. He mistook the 
road to fortune for fortune itself, and thought that high-sounding 
titles lifted him to a level with those that conferred them. 
Wilkes’s writings had breathed a spirit of independence into a 
poor brain born to crouch at a desk or to rise by servility.’ 


TEUTON STUDIES 


Teuton Studies. By SIDNEY WHITMAN. London: 
Chapman. 


Though made up, somewhat inartistically, of various sketchy 
articles which had appeared in English, German, and American 
magazines, this work contains some good and graphic descrip- 
tions of the people of the ‘Fatherland’ and the life of its 
masses. From his long stay there, the author has become 
imbued with a very warm feeling for the German race. He 
often writes enthusiastically about its sterling qualities. At the 
same time, he does not hesitate firmly to criticise defects. The 


best chapters are those entitled : ‘The Working Man,’ ‘The 
Forest,’ Vas Lied (Folk-song), ‘The Drama,’ and ‘ The Anti. 
Semitic Movement,’ 

Whilst dwelling on all the advantages of full freedom which 
are the heritage of the English working class, Mr. Whitman, 
on the other hand, strongly accentuates the fact of the corres. 
ponding class in Germany leading a far more joyous life, 
besides possessing universal parliamentary suffrage. It is true, 
he adds at once, that this unconditional suffrage right of the 
German working man is ‘a democratic dream of the future in 
England, which will not, we trust, be fulfilled until his English 
brother is equal to the responsibility.” The German labourer— 
Mr. Whitman continues—enjoys, moreover, a cheap adminis. 
tration of justice. He can with comparative ease become a 
freeholder in land or house property. He has long profited by 
an excellent system of free education. He has the help of 
State Insurance. And he is more or less protected by iraconic 
laws against the adulteration of food and drink. Mr. Whitman 
has a good word to say even for compulsory military service, 
seeing that it has brought about physical improvement of the 
masses, both by training and by virtually preventing too early 
marriages which lead to degeneration. The part played by 
music and song in the whole life of the German people, includ: 
ing their remarkable effect in war, is well described. ‘ Much of 
the harmless enjoyment of existence,’ the writer says, ‘to be 
witnessed to so large anextent in Germany may be fairly put 
down to the national innate love of music, and more especially 
of song—das Lied. For although Germany has produced the 
greatest musical composers of the world, the untranslatable 
Lied is the domain in which German music has remained 
most national... . Schumann’s songs have succeeded in lend- 
ing expression to an ideality of feeling, compared to which the 
Italian, French, or even the English love-song is ineffectual 
indeed.’ 

The theatre in Germany has now for nearly a century 
formed so prominent a part of the national education that, as 
Mr. Whitman observes, ‘if a German were to dare to address 
a fashionable audience on the educational mission of the stage, 
as is often done in England, in the true spirit of the bagman 
praising his wares, he would make himself ridiculous. In 
connection with this subject the author indulges in a good 
deal of not unmerited satire, which is easily understood, though 
nO names are mentioned. He rightly brings into relief the 
never-failing attraction of Shakespeare’s plays on the German 
stage: they are far oftener given there than in the native 
country of the matchless dramatist. Even when there are no 
histrionic ‘stars’ about, the German public wants its regular 
course of those plays—for Shakespeare’s sake. ‘ It may safely be 
asserted,’ says Mr. Whitman, ‘that no literature possesses any- 
thing to compare with the German translation of Shakespeare 
by Schlegel and Tieck.’ He might have added that for years 
past there has been a revised edition of that same translation, 
with emendations made by contemporary distinguished German 
poets, in accordance with the more modern development of the 
language. 

The deep attachment of all classes of Germans to their beauti- 
ful forests forms an attractive chapter. In the one on the 
‘ Anti-Semitic Movement,’ which the author properly condemns, 
there is, on the whole, an impartial description of the real facts 
of the case on both sides. In the chapters on Bismarck and 
Moltke, a manifest intention is observable of attributing, to the 
famed organiser of German victory, unfavourable traits which 
in reality are a characteristic of the ‘Man of blood and iron, 
whom Mr. Whitman, with strange exaggeration, calls ‘the 
greatest statesman, perhaps, of all time’ (sic). Of Moltke, 
whose superior culture of mind, as compared with that of Bis: 
marck, Mr. Whitman is compelled to acknowledge, he writes: 
‘He might have mercilessly decreed the execution of his political 
opponents, but he would certainly have patronised letters am 
the fine arts as well.’ Now, there are no facts, nor any utter 
ances of Moltke, which justify this observation as to the exec’ 
tion of political opponents. Of Bismarck, there are well: 
authenticated and very extraordinary utterances of that kind, 
Only, Mr. Whitman refrains from mentioning them. Besides, 


he forgets that the Emperor William I., in his campalg? as a 
Crown Prince, against those who fought for German unity an 
freedom in 1849, carried out in Baden, during three months, 2 
number of political executions, including a memb 
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German National Assembly, the Governor of the fortress of 
Rastatt, many officers and soldiers, and men of all classes. 
There are not a few flaws, insufficiencies, and positive mistakes 
in this book, both as regards knowledge and style. The author 
speaks of the Germans as a ‘branch’ of the Teutonic family. 
In reality, they form the great trunk or main stock. He calls 
the crusades ‘the most extraordinary manifestation of altruistic 
‘deality’ and says that they ‘gleam as a loadstar over the 
horizon of Germany.’ Yet, the Abbot of Ursperg, surely an 
irreproachable witness, recorded in his time, that the crusaders 
were generally sneered at in all the German towns they came 
through, as ‘ being delirious with an unheard-of silliness’ (guasi 
inaudita stultitid delivantes). The Crusade of German and 
French children, in 1212, was certainly the height of folly. 

In giving a short survey of the ‘Germany of the Past and of 
To-day,’ the author fails to allude, by a single word, to the War 
of Independence against Napoleon I. and to the national up- 
heaval of 1848-49. Yet the latter movement was the forerunner 
of the re-establishment of the present Empire. In the domain 
of poetry he mentions Goethe, but not even Schiller. Is it 
because, as he notes, Goethe is one of the three favourite poets 
of Bismarck—Horace and Shakespeare being the two others ? 
Certainly Schiller’s part was a prominent one in bringing about 
the national revival. Goethe, with all his own greatness, was 
wholly out of that, or even opposed to it. 

Speaking of the growth of the drama in Germany, Mr. Whit- 
man ignores Hans Sachs, who lived nearly a hundred years 
before Shakespeare. Though the dramas of that Patriarch 
of the Mastersingers were exceedingly crude, his amusing 
comedies bear acting on the stage evennow. Of Anzengruber, 
the eminent popular dramatist of our time, Mr. Whitman 
asserts that he ‘lived in the first half of this century.’ Anzen- 
gruber was born in 1839, and made his first mark in 1870. 
When quoting German, the author is often at fault. Hespeaks 
of ‘der deutscher Wald,’ instead of ‘deutsche.’ He writes: 
‘emphele, instead of ‘empfehle.’ Referring to Arminius, or 
Hermann, who overthrew Varus, he says that the proper pro- 
nunciation of ‘Cheruskian’ is: Ka-riis’ki-an. But ‘Ch,’ in 
this case, is not at all pronounced as ‘ K,’ nor ‘e’ as ‘a,’ and the 
real accentuation is ‘Chertiskian” Mr. Whitman translates 
‘erzdeutlich’ (extremely plain-spoken, arch-clear), by ‘ archly 
plain-spoken.’ This is a blunder in English even more than in 
knowledge of German. He—like others, it is true—uses the 
verb ‘to demean’ in the sense of ‘to abase,’ as if it came 
from ‘mean’ (vulgar, low), while it is derived from the French 
se démener (to exert oneself, to behave)—even as the substantive 
‘demeanour’ (conduct) is derived from it. He speaks of 
‘mountainous forests,’ instead of mountain or hill-side forests. 
A judicious critic he calls a ‘judicial critic’ No wonder he 
should use such an outrageous term as ‘ British civic Romanus 
sumism. Similar blunders occur in former writings of Mr. 
Whitman. 

Moltke’s motto : ‘Erst wiigen, dann wagen,’ is changed by 
Mr, Whitman into the imperative, ‘Erst wage, dann wage.’ 
Bismarck, whom he repeatedly visited, and to whom he attri- 
butes ‘ genuine kindliness of heart,’ is said to show it also ‘in 
the rich tones of his singularly sympathetic voice and manner.’ 
All over Germany it is, nevertheless, known among friends and 
adversaries of the once mighty ex-Chancellor that, whatever 
other imposing qualities he may have, his is a remarkably thin, 
weak and withal strident voice, quite unusual for so tall a man 
of powerful build. 
aoe — to hear that Mr. Whitman, in one of his 
lis tee wit ee rince Bismarck, said ‘at random that it must 
a ge er sunny in Palestine, and that he wondered 
fala Jews, who were ever reputed such a cool-headed 
Biblical “=f -" Mr. Whitman is evidently not strong in 
= a is host had to ask him: ‘Don't you remember 
nen vo scale Cana of Galilee?’ Prince Bismarck might 
Mei age him with many other passages from the Old 
ih et, estament. But enough of those queer mistakes 

gure many pages of an otherwise readable book. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


S a genuine explorer, and his book on 7a/ilet 
Blackwood) is the result of a very adventurous 
Tafilet lies south of the Atlas range, and in 1893 the 


Mr. Harris i 
(London ; 
Journey, 
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late Sultan of Morocco was residing there, having travelled 
from Fez, in spite of all difficulties of transport, over passes 
which in places rise to 8000 feet. Mr. Harris reached Mara- 
kesh and the hospitable house of Sid Abu Bekr, an English 
subject, on the fifth day from Saffii Here he found com- 
panions for his journey. An old Shereef, a descendant, that is, 
of the prophet, his son, his nephew, ‘a black slave girl belong- 
ing to his establishment,’ a pilgrim from the Sahara, a Riffi 
servant and Mr. Harris himself formed the party. The young 
negress is described as the most mischievous, impertinent 
hussy who ever saw the light. She seems to have kept the 
travellers alive with her pranks. She was fearfully ugly and as 
black as jet, but they forgave her all, for many a laugh her 
antics afforded them ‘when hunger and cold made a laugh 
worth double its ordinary value.’ Her naine was Embarka, 
and she accompanied the travellers to Dads, within four days 
of Tafilet. There is an interesting chapter about Marakesh 
or Morocco city, anda view. It has a palace of the Sultan, 
many handsome mosques and about 40,000 inhabitants. The 
abundance of pure water shows how much might be made of 
it, but it is a heap of dusty ruins, a maze of yellow streets, lined 
with the crumbling walls of tottering houses. From Mara- 
kesh the route was south eastward over the Atlas. The popu- 
lation met with consisted of Arabs and of Berbers, the abori- 
gines. Full descriptions of both are given, and of their manners 
and customs. The scenery is described as magnificent, and 
the illustrations, from photographs and sketches, fully bear out 
the description. At Agurzga, Mr. Harris notes ‘strange great 
castles, rich in decorated towers, and garden terraces where- 
ever anything will grow. The people, however, were in the 
direst poverty, and the party were half starved while threading 
the long valley of the Wad Agurzga. The wide plain, between 
the Atlas and the Anti-Atlas or Jibel Saghru was, in spite of 
numerous streams, bare and desolate, ending eastward in a 
stretch of desert, without vegetation, except wild thyme anda 
few thorny bushes. No birds but a few red-legged partridges, 
a magpie or two and a pair of ravens, were seen. No quadrupeds 
were visible other than a couple of jerboas. Descending at 
last to the Wad Mdri, they found gardens of palms, roses and 
jasmine and divers fruits, and entered the oasis of Askura, one 
of the richest districts south of the Atlas. Some of the views 
are very fine and interesting, especially one of Dads, with 
snowy peaks in the background. At Tafilet Mr. Harris nearly 
lost his life, but we may refer the reader to the book. Itisa 
narrative full of interest, and the difficulties of the journey may 
be estimated when we read that the Sultan, even with his 
40,000 attendants, never recovered its fatigues, and died soon 
after. The return journey was made in company with Kaid 
Maclean, an English officer in the Sultan’s service; and was 
much easier in many respects than that to Tafilet, though Mr. 
Harris complains of the intense cold encountered in the higher 
passes. Altogether, we may praise Mr. Harris’s modest narra- 
tive with little reserve. The information he gained is very 
valuable, and has the further merit of being new. There is an 
excellent index. The illustrations are good, having been care- 
fully drawn from the author's sketches and photographs by Mr. 
Maurice Romberg. 

The illustrations of Mr. and Mrs. Workman’s Algerian 
Memories (London: Unwin) are direct from photographs and 
are very interesting as showing us ruins of the Roman period 
and other evidences of ancient prosperity. The frontispiece 
represents the ‘ quadrifrons arch of Caracalla’ at Tebessa and 
makes us wish for more. The Temple at the same place must 
be a very interesting relic and almost as perfect as the famous 
‘Maison Carrée’ at Nismes. Some of the figures are also good ; 
as, for example, the portrait of a Kabyle bride. The descrip- 
tions of a bicycle ride from Oran to Tunis are very American 
and not very entertaining. We, at least, expect the fellow 
citizens of Lindley Murray to write good grammar, but Mr. and 
Mrs. Workman are ‘above grammar.’ Early in the book a 
curious engineering feat is mentioned. ‘The French do not 
carry their roads directly over a steep hill as do the Germans, 
but wind it so as to keep the grade easy.’ There are numberless 
other small points at which a critic is disposed to stop, but we 
may sum up our fault-finding by warning the reader that the 
Arabic is as defective as the English. Why Mr. and Mrs. 
Workman came to Algeria armed only with a third-rate French 
guide-book they do not explain. Had they never heard of Sir 
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Lambert Playfair? The account of Timgad, the ancient 
Thamugas, a Roman city which they call ‘the Algerian 
Pompeii,’ is interesting. It is, however, much better and more 
precisely done by Sir L. Playfair. There is no index. 

Mr. Pidgeon has essayed a much more difficult task ,than 
that set themselves by Mr. and Mrs. Workman. It is not easy 
to write anything new or even fresh about Venice (London: 
Kegan Paul). But Mr. Pidgeon is very observant, if 
occasionally a little Philistine and evidently easily wearied by 
sight-seeing. ‘A humble diarist,’ he remarks, ‘is expected to 
say something about everything,’ but he does not go on to tell 
us why he should have to print what he says. He naturally 
falls into many inaccuracies, but even a ‘ humble diarist’ should 
know that the ‘ amphitheatrical arrangement of the choir’ was 
suggested by and grew out of the plan of a Roman basilica. 
Torcello is not the only example by many. There was some- 
thing very like it at Norwich. Even so far off as Luxor, on the 
Nile, there is a basilica, but whether it was a Roman court of 
justice or a Coptic church does not seem to be settled. Canter- 
bury Cathedral is believed by some good authorities to have 
been originally of the same form. By the way what is a 
Franciscan monastery? The Franciscans were always friars, 
and the existence of ‘a score of monks’ on San Francisco in 
Deserto should be explained. Mr. Pidgeon’s opinion of the 
Bridge of Sighs is iconoclastic. ‘It is somewhat singular that 
so much sentiment should have been wasted’ upon it. The 
structure is of so late a date that none of the greater State 
prisoners of the Republic can ever have passed through it. 
This is not the spirit in which to visit Venice. On the whole 
we prefer a common or domestic guide-book. The misprints 
are numerous and there is no index. 


OLD AND NEW 

There seems to be, judging from the supply, a good demand 
for French ‘ Memoirs’ in English dress. Memoirs of the Prince 
de Joinville (London: Heinemann), translated by Lady Mary 
Lloyd, is one of the latest, as it is one of the more notable 
examples. The Prince’s ‘ Vieux Souvenirs’ are written with a 
lively pen and touched with actuality. The illustrations also 
are in good accord with the narrative. The author’s sketches 
wear a spontaneous air. They are the first-glance impressions 
of a nimble hand and a keen intelligence. Consider, for in- 
stance, the sketch of Lord Clanricarde masquerading as a 
pierrot on the top of a fiacre (311), or that of the gallant 
Parseval, the admiral, enjoying the enemy’s fire as he paces 
the poop of the Créole (119). The Prince’s recollections range 
from the revolution of 1830 to that of 1848. Of the affair of 
July he gives a most animated recital. He was then a school- 
boy of twelve, living at Neuilly, and thus near enough to know 
what was passing in Paris at the moment. He records the 
consternation roused at Neuilly by the publication of the fatal 
‘Decrees’ in the Moniteur. ‘ My father,’ he observes, ‘ said, “ They 
are mad! They will get themselves banished again. Oh, for 
my part, I have been exiled twice already. I will not bear it 
again; I stay in France.”’ Every one knows how the resolu- 
tion was kept. A few years later the Duc d’Aumale visited 
the dying Talleyrand, who prophesied, Cassandra-like, doleful 
things. ‘It won’t be a knife or a pistol,’ he warned him; ‘it 
will be a hail of paving-stones thrown from the roof that will 
crush you all.’ This was after Fieschi’s murderous attempt, 
of which the Prince was himself an eye-witness. He seems 
to have taken those matters with great coolness, though when 
the turn of the wheel brought Arago, his old friend and 
preceptor, into power in 1848 he expresses his natural indigna- 
tion in proper terms. The greater and not less interesting 
portion of the volume is occupied with naval services in 
various parts of the world and in the operations of the fleet in 
connection with the campaign in Algeria. 

The chief point to note in a volume of selections from Vasari, 
Lives of Italian Painters (London: Scott), edited by 
Havelock Ellis, is the editor's peculiar views of the author. 
Writing of Vasari’s paintings, Mr. Ellis remarks, ‘To-day we 
turn away from his work with pleasure when we meet it at 
Florence or elsewhere.’ And lest we should imagine that 
Vasari’s work pleases us, or should please, as might be gathered 
from this somewhat ambiguous observation, he proceeds to 
add, ‘He was an eminently respectable, commonplace artist, 
and while such fare well in this present life, in the life beyond 
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life they receive everlasting damnation.’ Now, why should 
Mr. Ellis, in his pleasant way, deal forth damnation to Vasari? 
Mr. Ellis has no doubt as to Vasari’s ‘excellent moral charac. 
ter.’ He was, he admits, ‘an honest and upright man. Hy 
wrote a most valuable and entertaining book. He was ‘more 
than just to a friend, like Michaelangelo,’ and ‘ scarcely unfair 
even to an enemy, like Cellini.’ Surely, here are weighty pleas, 
and no man can be expected to excel in all things. But, it 
seems, Vasari ‘ is sometimes unjust when he detects moral laxity, 
as in Il Sodoma.’ Turning to the life ot this painter, we find g 
note appended citing a book by the late Mr. J. A. Symonds jn 
which it is stated that Vasari ‘ bore a rancorous grudge against 
this Lombard, whose splendid gifts and great achievements he 
did all he could by writing to depreciate.’ This advocacy may 
be impressive, but we confess we cannot detect the least sign of 
‘rancour’ in Vasari, nor any reason to suspect the honesty of 
his criticism. 

If the old fashions had been followed we might have expected 
to find in a book such as that written by Mr. Hedger Wallace 
a calendar of farm work, with the enunciation of some new 
novel theory as to the true method of sowing beans or of mark 
ing land. For, from the first writers down to Tull and even 
Stephens, the prevalent idea was to instruct the tiller of the 
soil exactly when and how to plough and sow and reap, But 
Agriculture (Edinburgh: Chambers) is written with a very 
different object. It deals exclusively with principles, and 
assumes that the student will learn from practice or some other 
source the routine of his craft. Mr. Wallace does not here dea 
with stock, or even with crops, except so far as they bear on his 
central theme, the nature and treatment of land. And he is 
entitled to the very great credit of having made a by no 
means simple subject not only as clear as daylight, but 
attractive and interesting. Nothing could ke more admira- 
bly done than his exposition of the character of atmospheric 
air as it bears on tillage, of humours of manure and of 
the composition of plants. No doubt the work, when done, 
savours more of the closet than the open field, but then 
the volume is largely intended for those who wish to pass 
examinations. And the time has long gone past when the 
practical farmer could afford to gibe at book-knowledge and 
boast ‘ A does as ma veyther did afore me,’ for many a useful 
wrinkle has recently come from the laboratory. Even in cases 
where the practical man is right it is useful to know the reason. 
Take for instance the comparatively new discovery that the 
tubercles on the root of leguminous plants are used for the 
storage of nitrogen. Old Farmer Giles could not put it in that 
way, but he was perfectly well aware that to plough in pulse or 
clover was a Capital preparation for certain crops. His grandson 
will be none the worse for knowing why and wherefore. No one 
is likely to become a farmer merely from reading a book like 
this, but he who has had practical training to back him will be 
much more skilful after doing so. Mr. Wallace has succeeded 
in writing a school manual that those who have long done with 
school may peruse with equal profit and pleasure. 

In his work called Food and its Functions (London : Blackie) 
Mr. James Knight provides a text-book for students of cookery. 
It is well written, compact of abundance of information on the 
chemistry of food-stuffs of all kinds, on the physiology of diges- 
tion and the anatomy of those organs which maintain life. In 
this list the heart, lungs, liver, kidneys and skin are all included 
and very fully discussed. All this, while necessary for doctor 
and perhaps nurse, must be a quite unnecessary line of study 
for the average kitchen-maid, or even young housekeepers who 
are practically the class of pupils in schools of cookery. By 
wholesome neglect of the first half of the book or at least by 
judicious skipping, the pupil will reach the practical part of the 
books on foods in detail. Every lesson or chapter of this pat 
will repay careful study. It is all excellent, simply written, and 
abundantly practical. The lesson on fish is excellent and i 
cludes a valuable table giving at a glance the months in which 
various fishes are in season. Sea-trout are given as in season 0 
April and May. The author forgets the splendid autumn run 
of them in August which are as fine as the spring ones. We 
might quote many other excellent chapters, but all is admir- 
able. The last part of the work on dietetics gives suitable diets 
for all ages, for varied ‘climates, for diseases, and concludes 
with a short practical chapter on methods of cooking. The 
table of contents and full index render reference easy. 
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MACMILLAN & CO."S NEW BOOKS. 


THELIFE OFCARDINAL MANNING. 


Archbishop of Westminster. By EpMUND SHERIDAN PurceLtt. In Two 
Volume-. With Portraits. 

* * This edition contains the letters addressed to Mr. Purcell by Cardinal Manning's 
Executors, acknowledging his position as Biographer designated by the Cardinal 
himself, and giving him, as of right, full liberty to use all such letters and papers as 
he might require for purposes of the book. a 

A letter from Mr. W. E. Gladstone to Mr. Purcell says:—‘ You have produced, 
I think, by far the most extraordinary biography I ever read, and have executed 
work (1 think) of unparalleled difficulty with singular success, I have not been inter- 
ested in it, I have been fascinated and entranced. 











Svo, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE FAR EASTERN QUESTION. 


By VALENTINE CHIROL, 


In Two Volumes, crown 8vo, 175s. net. 





LIFE, LETTERS, AND WORKS OF | 


LOUIS AGASSIZ. By Jutes Marcovu. With Illustrations. 
MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


BLEAK HOUSE. By Cuartes Dickens. 


With Forty Illustrations by Pxiz, and Facsimile of Wrapper to the First Part- 
A reprint of the Original Edition, with an Introduction, Biographical, and 
Bibliographical, by CHaxtes Dickens the Younger. Crown 8vo. 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME. 


LAVENGRO), the Scholar, the Gypsy, the 


Priest. By Georce Borrow. Illustrated by E. J. Suttivan. With an 
Introductive by AUGUSTINE BrrrELL, Q.C., M.P. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Demy 16mo, cloth, 1s. net.; Persian, 1s. net each volume. 


TENNYSON’S WORKS. The People’s 


Epition. Vou. 1X., IN MEMORIAM; Vor. X., MAUD, and other | 


Poems. 
8vo. Ss. 6d. net. 
/ 


LIFE AND LABOUR OF THE 


PEOPLE IN LONDON. Edited by CHAkLEs BootH. Volume VII. 


Population classified by Trades (continued.) 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES. 


INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL. 


SCIENCE. Two Series of Lectures. By Sir J. R. Seetey, K.C.M.G., 
Litt.D., &c. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


Vol. IV. By J. R. GreEN. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


AMERICAN DISCOURSES. By 


MattTHew ArNoLp. Globe 8vo, 5s. 
PART VI. Now Ready. 


A HISTORY OF MANKIND. By Pro- 


fessor FrigepricH Ratzer. Traeslated from the Second German Edition by 
A. J. Burter, M.A. With Preface by E. B. Tytor, D.C.L. Royal 8vo. 
1s. net each part. 

Globe 8vo, paper rs., cloth rs. 6d. 


THE USE OF LIFE. By the Right Hon. 


Sir Joun Luesock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D. Seventeenth 
Thousand. 


MODERN READER'S BIBLE. 


ECCLESIASTICUS. Edited, with an 


ntroduction and Notes, by RicHarp G. Moutror, M.A. 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 437. MARCH. Price Is. 
CONTENTS: 
1. THOMAS CATHRO'S CLOCK. 


2, THE STAR OF THE SEA. 

3 THE REMARKABLES OF CAPTAIN HIND. 

4. A SUBTERRANEAN ADVENTURE. 

5. THE SONGS OF PIEDIGROTTA. 

6. RAMBLES OF A NATURALIST IN WOOLMER FOREST. 
77A DOMESTIC DRAMA. 

8. THE SCOTTISH GUARD OF FRANCE. 

9. THE FAILURE OF PHILANTHROPY. 

10. ALEXANDER MACMILLAN: A Personat REMINISCENCE. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. MARCH. Price 1s. 4d. 


oy, WTENTS.—SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. By Mrs. HumpHry Warp— 
Ontinuation ¢ 


“STAMPING OUT THE LONDON SLUMS. By Epwarp MAarsHaLt— 


etc, 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 


eopilustrated. MARCH. Price 1s. 
> VTENTS.—Continuations of the Serial Stories: THE PRIZE CUP.— 


TEDDY pam CaDDare on 
m. Ax? CARROTS.—THE SWORDSMAN’S SON—SINDBAD SMITH, 
+y CIC, 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 


| 





f Wittiam M. Stoane’s LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE | 


THE ELDER DUMAS, By Emity Crawrorv—TOM GROGAN (Conclusion), | A RINGBY LASS, AND 


J. M. DENT AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


CARLETON’S TRAITS AND STORIES 
OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 


Edited by D. J. OOoDONOGHUE. 
With the Illustrations of Piz to the 1843-4 Edition. 
In Four Volumes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each. 
[First Volume now ready. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE LYRIC POETS SERIES. 


CAMPION. 
Edited by ERNEST RHYS. 


Limp cloth, with Cover Design by H. GRANVILLE FELL, 2s. 6d. net. 
Limited Edition on Hand-made Paper, 5s. net. 
‘In purely lyric poetry he is, perhaps, the most remarkable discovery of our time 
amidst the dust of old libraries, tireless as uur zeal of research has been.’—From the 
Editor’s Introduction. 


ODD VOLUMES, Number If, 
Pott 8vo, cloth 1s. 6d. net. 


ASTECK'S MADONNA AND OTHER STORIES. 


NEW BALZAC VOLUMES. 
Edited by Prof. SAINTSBURY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd net each. 


OLD GURIOL. Translated by ELLEN MarRIaGE, with 
Three Etchings by W. BOUCHER. 

‘It has the singular merit of being so idiomatic and natural that those who do not 
know the original might easily take it to be an English scory of Parisian life, and yet 
so trie to Balzac’s manner that those who are familiar with him will recognise many of 
his peculiarities even in the version, and almost find themselves doubting whether 
they are reading him in Ffench or English.'.—G/asgow Herald. 


THS ATHEIST’S MASS, etc. Translated by Mrs. 


CLARA BELL, and Illustrated with Three Etchings by D. M. SMITH. 


THE GOLDEN BUOK OF COLERIDGE. Selected 


and Edited by StoprorpD A. BROOKE, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
with an Etched Portrait, 3s. 6d. net. 
‘ All that this most musical of poets has to yield of poetical delight is to be found in 
Mr. Brooke's dainty volume.'—Sfectator, 


ANNALS OF A QUIET VALLEY IN THE 
WORDSWORTH COUNTRY. By JOHN Watson. With 30 Illus- 
trations by BERTHA NEWCOMBE (3 in Photogravure). 

‘ All who love the country will derive pleasure froma perusal of these pages, which 
abound in picturesque descriptions, as well as in pleasing accounts of homely rural 
folks and their ways.’—Daily News. 


DR. VERMONT'S FANTASY, and other Stories. 
By HANNAH LYNCH. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. | Shortly. 
NEW EDITION (THIRD). 
THE WONDERFU. VISIT. By H. G. WeELts, 
Author of The Time Machine. Crown 8vo, art canvas, gilt top, 5s. net. 


‘He has done a thing well worth the doing, and done it better than perhaps any 
living writer could have done it..—Saturday Review. 


THE NOVELS OF CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 
Preliminary Notice.—The Small-paper Edition of these famous Sea-Stories, 
edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, will begin in March. The First Volume, 


PETER SIMPLE, will contain a full Critical and Bio- 


graphical Introduction, and each succeeding volume a_ Prefatory 
Bibliographical Note. The series will be complete in 22 volumes, each 
containing Three Full-page Etchings. Crown 8vo, blue sateen, with 
cover design by W. B. MACDOUGALL, 3s. 6d. net per volume. 


DUOLOGUES AND SCENES FROM THE 
NOVELS OF JANE AUSTEN. Arranged and Adapted for Draw- 
ing®Room Performance by Mrs. Dowson (ROSINA FILIPPI). With 
Costume Drawings by Miss FLETCHER. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

* An admirable idea excellently carried out. The construction of this volume de- 
serves the warmest praise. . . . [tis got up in the charming style we have learnt to 
expect from Messrs. Dent.’—A theneust. 


IRIS LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


Square fceap. 8vo, limp cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 
CHRISTiaN AND LEAH, AND OTHER 
STORIES OF A GHETTO. Translated from the German of 
LEOPOLD KOMPERT, by ALFRED S. ARNOLD. Illustrated by F. 
HAMILTON JACKSON, R.B,A. 
“he stories are always handled with the accomplishment of a trained romancer ; 
but, as has been said, they are valuable chietly for their evident fidelity to a lfe of 
which little is known to outsiders.’—Scotsman. 


LIVES THAT CAME TO NOTHING. By Garrerr 
LeiGH, Author of The Burning Mist, etc. Mlustrated by Miss I. 
LOVERING. 

VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

TRYPHENAIN LOVE. By 


WALTER RAYMOND, 


| MAUREEN’S FAIRING. By 


Miss JANE BARLow. 


WHERE HIGHWAYS 
CROSS. By J. S. FLetrcuer, 
Anthor of When Charles the First 


was A ing . 


OTHER STORIES. By a New 
Writer (Mary BEAUMONT). 


A LOST ENDEAVOUR. By 


Guy Boornusy. 


A MODERN MAN. By Miss 
Etta Macmanon, Author of A 
New Note. 


Aldine House, E.C., and 67 St. James’s Street, S.W. 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


BY JOHN DAVIDSON. 


STREET ECLOGUES. Second Edition. 

‘We have always regarded the Fleet Street Eclogues as Mr. Davidson’s best 
work ... the new /leet Street Eclogues show no falling off from the first, but are 
in some respects markedly better. Mr. Davidson is master of appopriate epithet.’— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘The best book that has been put forth for many a long day past is the second 
series of Fleet Street Eclogues, by John Davidson. The euthos has often given 
admirable expression to a passionate sense of the beauty of life, but he has never 
before done anything so complete as this. In St. George’s Day he has_ produced 
a song in praise of England that should be read by every one wherever English is 
spoken. It might well enough be made the national anthem of the first of the great 
federation of the English which it foretells; and to know it should henceforth be a 

art of the education of every child whose birthright is our noble language. 
The work of a real poet.’ Black and White. 


FLEET STREET ECLOGUES. 


Series. Third Edition, Revised. 4s. 6d. net. 


BALLADS AND SONGS. 


page and Cover Design by WALTER WEsT. 
Edition, 5s. net. 





OF FLEET 


Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


First 





With a Title 


Fcap. 8vo, buckram. Fourth 

‘Mr. Davidson's new book is the best thing he has done, and to say this is to say 
a good deal. Here at all events is a poet who is never tame or dull—whoat all 
events never leaves us indifferent ; his verse speaks to the blood, and there are times 
when “the thing becomes a trumpet.’ "— Saturday Review. 


PLAYS, ‘An 


Romantic F re ; 3 : Bruce,’ 


° ° ) — 

Unhistorical Pastoral’; ‘A 

a Chronicle Play; ‘Smith,’ a Tragic Farce ; 
*Scaramouch in Naxos,’ a Pantomime. Small 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 

‘ The best play in the present volume is entitled “‘Smith: A Tragic Farce.” The 
motive is as modern as Ibsen, the method is as ancient as Skakespeare, and yet, in 
spite of this incongruity, the play must be pronounced a fine one. 

Liverpool Daily Post. 


THE ARMENIAN QUESTION. 
WILLIAM WATSON. 


THE PURPLE EAST; A SerigEs or SONNETS ON ENG- 


LAND'S DESERTION OF ARMENIA. With a Frontispiece after G. F. Watts, 
R.A. Fcap. 8vo, wrappers, 1s. net. 

‘We need not say a word in praise of the admirable sonnets which will live in 
history as an eloquent memorial of an attempt—hitherto, alas! futile—to save 
England from humiliation and dishonour. But we do most sincerely trust that 
every one will buy the book and read the burning words, both poetry and prose, 
with which Mr. Watson has striven to touch the nation’s heart.’ 

Editorial in Speaker. 

‘ All who feel strongly over the terrible state of affairs in South-Eastern Europe, 
and all lovers of poetry, should secure Mr. Watson's purple-covered booklet, which 
enshrines some of the most virile verse of the time.’—Sunday Times. 

‘His Armenian sonnets will take rank with the best of his work, and we have long 
since said that this is among the best that any living English writer has to give. He 
is unequalled for loftiness, for sustained strength of p assion, for feeling, and for his 
exquisite sense of language as a technical eaamnenh’ Daily News. 


THE FATHER OF THE FOREST AND OTHER POEMS. 


3y WitLtaM Watson. With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. Fifth 
Thousand, Fcap. 8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d. net. 


ODES AND OTHER POEMS. By Witiiam Watson. 
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to the respect of het sporting countrymen. In the reign 
of good Queen Bess when Dr. Caius—one of the founders 
of the Cambridge College which still bears his name—set 
to work and wrote the first complete book upon dogs that 
was published in the English language, it appears that the 
duties of the ‘grehounde’ were extensive and peculiar. 
In fact according to the versatile Caius the greyhound, 
which he describes as ‘a sparse and bare kinde of dogge of 
deshe but not of bone,’ was used for ‘taking the bucke, 
the harte, the dowe, the foxe and other beastes.’ That 
excellent sportsman the then Duke of Norfolk, who also 
flourished in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, appears how- 
ever to have been a higher authority than Dr. Caius—as 
modern ideas go at all events —upon the subject of coursing, 
for to him we are indebted for a very practical and carefully 
conpiled set of laws of the leash, which were subscribed to 
by coursing men until some hundred years ago, ’ 

The first coursing club that is known of was that founded 
by Lord Orford at Swaffham in 1776, and as the experi- 
ment proved eminently successful it was only natural that 
kindred societies should quickly spring up on all sides, and 
greatly to the benefit of the king of sports. Lord Orford, 
who was one of the most enthusiastic greyhound breeders 
of all time, attempted all sorts of curious crusses for the 
improvement of the breed to which he was devoted, and 
amongst other experiments, he introduced bull-dog blood 
with the object of imparting stoutness to his dogs. There 
was, however, a corresponding loss of speed inherited by 
the descendants of the bull-dog, but this failing eventually 
wore itself out, and probably many a gay performer nowa- 
days is indebted to Lord Orford for its staunchness and 
resolution. Some sixty years ago—in 1834 to be quite 
accurate—the existing laws of coursing, which were 
practically those referred to above as having been drawn 
up by the Duke of Norfolk, were revised by the immortal 
Thomas Thacker, and his rules, it may be mentioned, 
comprised the code that was further perfected by the 
National Coursing Club a short while ago, the N.C.C, 
having been established in the year 1858. 

It is, of course, impossible to attempt a history of all the 
numerous coursing clubs that have arisen within. the last 
half-century, but before proceeding to consider the past 
and present positions of the great event of the year, the 
Waterloo Cup, a few words may be devoted to the rise and 
fall of the enclosed meetings which threatened at one 
time to reduce the king of sports to the level of rabbit- 
coursing fixtures. It is to a Mr. Case of Plumpton, near 
Brighton, that whatever credit there may be attached to 
the foundation of these nondescript gatherings is due, 
and the bad examples set by his supporters unfortunately 
induced the proprietors of the enclosed grounds to go and 
do likewise. The result of this was, first the practical 
extinction of many a good old sporting gathering, and 
secondly the temporary degeneration of the modern grey- 
hound to the status of a whippet. Fortunately, however, 
one or two companies that were induced to hold enclosed 
meetings by the success of the Plumpton fixture, incurred 
some very heavy losses and deservedly died the death, the 
coup de grace to this image of sport being administered at 
Kempton Park, where a mammoth stake was carried off 
before so limited an attendance of spectators that no further 
oe made to resuscitate an amusement—one cannot 
by as a ought never to have been countenanced 

¥ Coursing men, 

a epee Cup, which in spite of the apathy of the 
ti “tei its hold upon the respect of followers 
1886, the : a as an eight-dog stake in the year 
Mélanie a a being Lord Molyneaux s red bitch 
The followin ¢ ene in the nomination of a Mr. Lynn. 

§ year when Mr, Stanton’s black bitch, Fly, 
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nominated by Mr. Jebb, was successful, there were sixteen 
competitors, and in 1838 the stake was increased to 
thirty-two, the winner being Mr. Balls Bugle; the card 
being strengthened by the addition of the Altcar Stakes. 
Thus matters remained until the year 1857, when the 
addition of another thirty-two dogs was effected, the Altcar 
Stakes being eliminated from the programme, and the 
Purse and Plate being added to the card. It may, 
however, be remarked that Mr. Cooke’s fawn bitch, Cerito, 
won the Cup in the years 1850, 1852, and 1853, a fact 
that may perhaps have escaped the attention of persons 
who only occasionally devote their attention to coursing 
subjects. As might naturally be expected, the name of 
many a great greyhound is now enrolled on the list of 
winners of the Waterloo Cup, and prominent in the 
honourable category are those of the white Canaradzo—the 
sire of that good dog, and successful sire, Contango—who 
won in 1861. The white and black King Death, the hero 
of 1864, is likewise entitled to especial mention, whilst the 
memory of the white and brindled Lobelia, the champion 
of the following year, is still fondly treasured by many an 
old courser. It was not, however, until 1868 arrived that 
the Waterloo Cup produced a dog whose name will always 
be associated by sportsmen with all that is excellent in a 
greyhound, for in that year and in the following one, and 
again in the next but one, Lord Lurgan’s black, Master 
McGrath, eclipsed all previous performances by carrying 
off a sixty-four dog stake three times. The blue riband of 
the leash would to a certainty, moreover, have fallen to 
his share in 1870—good bitch though Mr. Spink’s Sea 
Cove was—had he not been hocussed by some scoundrel, 
and few who saw the great son of Dervoch sprawling from 
the slips will ever forget the spectacle. Still Master 
McGrath recovered sufficiently to win the Cup again, and 
on his final retirement from public life was honoured by 
a command to Windsor as Her Majesty was anxious to 
see the dog of which all England was talking at the 
time. 

Another excellent Cup winner was the insignificant 
looking little fawn and white, Coomassie, who twice, in 
1877 and 1878, was at the head of affairs, but she was so 
mean in appearance that it is scarcely probable that a 
ten pound note would have been bid for her by one who 
did not know her form. Perhaps Mr. H. G. Miller’s black 
and white Misterton, who won in 1879, was the fastest 
greyhound that ever carried off the Waterloo Cup, whilst 
the famous Herschel, the sire of sires of modern times, is 
deserving of far more than the passing reference to his 
name which time and space here permit. The triple win 
of the illustrious brindled Fullerton, to say nothing of his 
division with his kennel companion, Troughend, or his 
sensational disappearance and recovery thanks to the gump- 
tion displayed bya rural postman, or even his lamentable 
incapacity as a sire-——these things are too familiar subjects of 
common knowledge to entitle them to detailed comment ; 
whilst the failure of that excellent greyhound, Character’s, 
sight is likewise a misfortune that must be dismissed curtly. 

So far as this year’s Waterloo Cup went, it, as a sporting 
event, was chiefly noticeable for the immense superiority 
displayed by two of the competitors, Mr. Fawcett’s 
Fabulous Fortune and Mr. Pilkington’s Thoughtless 
Beauty. The latter as all the world at present remembers 
was the heroine of last year’s struggle, and, judging by 
the gallant show she made of it last week although suffer- 
ing from the effects of a large swelling on her neck, she 
would very probably, under altered circumstances, have 
pulled through again. Sickness, however, told against her, 
and she went down in the penultimate round before the 
Irish dog Wolfhill, a rank outsider, who in turn was beaten 
almost pointless by the red son of Herschel whom Mr. 
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Pilkington’s game bitch had defeated easily twelve months 
ago. In other respects there were no exciting features 
about this year’s Waterloo Cup. On the contrary it was 
rather a humdrum affair, though it was agreed on all sides 
that it was gratifying to find public form so amply vindi- 
cated upon the whole. It is consoling too to coursing 
men to find that followers of the leash are steadfast in 
their adherence to the old stake, for it will be a bad day 
for votaries of the sport when they positively assure them- 
selves that the magnetism of the Waterloo Cup has become 
weakened by the effects of opposition from without. 


Vero SHaw, 


COCOA—ANCIENT AND MODERN 


T is true, there is not a doubt of it, either that the 
genius enshrined in monumental fashion in the figure 
of Sir William Vernon Harcourt is more versatile than the 
world at large knew, or that some headstrong caitiff has 
been guilty of flagrant breach of the prerogative of the 
Plantagenets. Had ‘Historicus’ written a monograph 
concerning the antiquities of planta genista there were no 
more cause for surprise than if Sir Lewis Morris had 
glorified the history of the leek or Mr. Alfred Austin had 
traced the laurel from Delphi to the shrubbery of the 
semi-detached villa. Yet the cacao or cacau, which is the 
subject of a pleasant treatise lying before us through the 
kindness of Messrs. Sampson Low, is a plant which was 
held in high honour long before planta genista was distin- 
guished from the weeds of the field, and Sir William 
Harcourt might have devoted to its story with profit some 
of those leisurely days which he spends at his own fireside. 
There is room for fear, however, that some rash man has 
stolen Sir William’s thunder of signature ; and we earnestly 
advise that man to pursue the policy of Brer Rabbit, to lie 
in fact as low as may be. 
Still it had been a worthy subject. Of it Alonsius 
Ferronius the Jesuit sang, three centuries ago and more, 
in lyrics more or less Horatian : 





O nata terris Arbor in ultimis, 
Et Mexicani gloria littoris, 
Foecunda succo quo superbit 
JEthereum chocolata nectar, 


Pleasant had it been for the true and original ‘ Historicus’ 
to contrast the silvan beauties of his own New Forest with 
the cacao plantations, ‘like a miniature forest hung with 
thousands of golden lamps’ hedged in by sheltering rings 
of the gorgeous coral tree. Delightful had it been for 
him to remind a listening world that vast store of cocoa 
formed the tribute paid to the ill-fated but heroic Monte- 
zuma, and that in its native districts the beans of the 
blessed plant, which Linnzus called Theobroma, a Divine 
Food, passed as money for centuries. Hence good Peter 
Martyr described them as Amygdale pecuniari, and 
exclaimed, thereby proving that wit may go with martyr- 
dom, ‘ Blessed money! which exempts its possessors from 
avarice, since it cannot be hoarded or buried under ground.’ 
Yet the aforesaid Peter Martyr might easily have foreseen 
that the astute heretic might scoff at the letter of his 
doctrine and the parable, while fully observing the spirit 
of the one and the other. For, whoso burieth this talent 
in a right soil and appropriate climate shall in due course 
reap, with cutlass and averuncator, fruits to the extent of 
between one and two hundred pounds an acre: and that 
is better than English farmers did in that annus mirabilts 
1812 when wheat was one hundred and twelve shillings a 
quarter and men ploughed the very Downs. 

Altogether this is a quaintly charming book in its way, and 
jt has the particular merit of not being crammed, as well it 
might have been, with tags about the young bloods and the 
eld of the last century sipping their chocolate of a morning. 
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Though to be sure it might have been not amiss to intermit 
some pleasant gossip about the Cocoa-Tree, where were 
wont to congregate many of the haut ton and eke many of 
the learned. On the contrary the antiquarian part of the 
work is confined to matters really antique and genuinely 
interesting. There are pictures, too, of merit. Our autho; 
has gone back to a nameless Latin work of 1639 for 
frontispiece, showing a paunchy Indian—Theobroma run 
to flesh—handing a casket of ‘ Indachocoiata’ to Neptune 
for distribution to the world. Elsewhere comes a fine 
portrait, a speaking likeness indeed, of our old friend 
Montezuma, reproduced from a rare antique Spanish 
print. Montezuma always signed his name Muteczuma, 
and was, according to the picture, black. Montezuma || 
and Quauhtimoc—new acquaintances these to most 
of us—were white,and wore more clothes and fewer 
feathers than their illustrious predecessor. But besides 
a great deal of this kind of amusive matter, the book 
contains much practical information, Cheering is it to 
note that Ceylon, in which we fancy that the planters 
have had a hard struggle with fortune from time to 
time, has been discovered of late to produce cocoa of 
the finest aroma and flavour, which obtains the highest 
price in the market ; to learn in fact that the Old World is 
not entirely worn out. Useful it may perchance be, to 
many a man who cannot find an opening at home, to read 
the chapters dealing with the cultivation of the various 
varieties of cacao and the manner of preparing the same; 
for so reading he may feel inclined to try his luck as a 
planter and to supervise his white-clothed niggers, sur- 
rounded by a circle of squatting negresses, ‘dancing the 
cocoa ’ to separate the pulp from the bean. This, like the 
treading of the grapes, is a poetic picture at the 
first impression ; but there is something more and _ worse 
than poetry to be suspected in a beverage thus prepared. 
So there is comfort in the knowledge that, when the beans 
trodden by dusky Trilbies and dried amid red earth have 
been conveyed to this country, they undergo various clean- 
ing processes which, if they be a world less picturesque, are 
far more reassuring to the consumer. All this happens at 
Bournville, a place which lives on cocoa, by manufacturing 
it, and has everything about it perfect except its nasty 
North American name. Cacaopolis itself had not been 
worse and Bournham or, since the community is settled in 
Worcestershire, Bournwich, had been a world better. 

But one cannot have everything. To know that the 
cocoa which the navy uses in great quantity, which 

is consumed in increasing volume every year, which 

gladdens the heart of the prisoner in Holloway even asit 

rejoiced that of Bernardo de Castille when he feasted with 

Cortes at Montezuma’s table, is thoroughly prepared by 

cleanly folk and packed amid the ‘ shrill happy laughter ’of 
girls, is all that man may justly expect. And these Bourn- 

ville folk ought to be happy, for the young men havea 

trout stream, and the maidens have white uniforms 

provided for them and a garden in which to dispose of 

vacant hours. All obtain their meals in the establishment 

at ludicrously small prices, and innumerable other advat 

tages including the best opportunities of acquiring the free- 

hold of their own dwellings are theirs. ‘The Worcestershire 

Eden,’ perhaps, is hardly the right name for a place where 

2000 persons are employed, since it is understood that 

two persons and one serpent came to a bad end in the 

original Eden. Let us end with another injustice - 
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IN LOVE AND WAR 
‘Secret de deux, Secret de Dieu.’ 


« (1 UESS anybody could be a soldier and swing a sword, 
while it takes brains to make a doctor.’ 

Now I was a doctor and a very young one in those days, 
new to the regiment and conscious of my inferiority to its 
merest subaltern. The young person who made the above 
observation was moreover pretty with dark eyes and the 
most bewitching lips that ever gave voice to an American 
accent. My heart was young, and therefore easily stirred 
by such yanities—nothing stirs it now but the cry of the 
bugle and the sullen roar that rises from the ranks when, 
at last, T. Atkins is allowed to get to the bayonet. 

We were sitting in the verandah of the residency in the 
capital of a Northern tributary state which need not be 
further specified here. The Rajah was in difficulties, and 
unable, without our aid, to dispose of a claimant to his 
throne, whose hereditary right originated somewhere in 
the lifetime of St. Paul. General Elias J. Watson, of 
Boston, U.S.A., was travelling for the enlargement of his 
own and his daughter’s mind. 

‘Pa is just going to write a book about things in 
general,’ explained Miss Bertha Watson with a wise little 
smile, when her father’s thirst for information became 
irksome. 

Hearing in Simla that an expeditionary force was about 
to be despatched to the assistance of the Rajah of Oadpur, 
(General Watson hastened thither. He had letters of 
introduction from sundry persons who wished to get rid of 
him to sundry others who had no desire to assist in any 
way. But the old man’s naiveté and characteristically 
simple interest in details soon made their way, while 
Bertha’s wise little smile carried all before it. It somehow 
conveyed the impression that she knew a thing or two of 
which we were ignorant—and like one man we fell to 
desiring knowledge of those things. I was nowhere. 
Doctors never are anywhere in regimental competitions, 
for they are usually, like myself, deadly poor Sometimes 
Bertha danced with me, as on this occasion, at the im- 
promptu entertainments given by the Resident. 

‘Say—shall we have another ?’ she observed before my 
heart had recovered from the effect of the last remark, 
And she handed me the Stationery Department envelope 
which served as a programme on these occasions. 

I fumbled for my pencil in a seventh heaven of joy. I 
had read somewhere that women sometimes give their 
hearts to small and insignificant men. But it seemed 
unlikely that this referred to such women as Bertha 
Watson. I had never dreamt of cutting out the other 
men, Major Le Mesurier-Groselin who had money, for 
instance, or Austin Graham—especially Austin Graham, 
There had been a rumour in the air—planted there no 
doubt by some of the women, who have a marvellous 
scent for a light trail—that there was an understanding 
between Graham and Bertha. I noticed that she never 
looked at him with her bewitching little smile as she did at 
the rest of us, But that was all I could detect. Perhaps 
she thought that he was wiser than herself. Perhaps, 
moreover, she was right. For Graham was the wisest man 
up there, and I think the bravest. He meant business, he 
told me, and had come to make his name in this little 
war, 

He was a quiet-going, fair man, with that inestimable 
advantage of looking a ll ti age Nin: aici Bin tea 
namely, a ee § at all times exactly what he was, 
Sas a ei _— by long descent, . He was a great 
bite to the ir bins shared quarters in a sort of gate- 
night and dav " i yp where I knew that he worked 
great lane ak a 1e was chief of the staff and had a 

crushing the insurrection, at one blow, by : 
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surprise assault of the fortified town twenty miles away 
where the claimant lay with his forces. 

‘Seems to me,’ said Bertha when I had duly inscribed 
my name on the Government envelope, ‘that this is what 
you call a demonstration in force. This is not serious war. 
You are not going to fight at all. Things are much too 
quiet and orderly—with church-parade, and _ soirées- 
dansantes, and visiting cards.’ 

She looked at me and if I had had any secrets I should 
have told them to her then and there. 

‘Then you think there'll be fighting,’ she added with a 
calmness of demeanour which was in itself unusual and 
fascinating enough. She had no reason to arrive at such a 
conclusion, for I had not uttered a sound. I probably did 
not know, however, in those days that the lies requiring 
the minutest care are the unspoken ones, 

‘You see I’m only a doctor,’ I answered, ‘ and strange 
to say the Brigadier has not as yet taken me into his 
confidence.’ 

‘I know a lot about war,’ she went on after a momentary 
pause. She appeared to have some misgiving about one 
of the buttons on her long glove which she had undone 
and was tentatively tugging at the thread. 

‘May I button that?’ I said hurriedly in my extreme 
youth and with a palpitating courage. 

‘Why—yes—if you have any ambition that way.’ 

And she extended her arm towards me. 

‘Now,’ she said, with a grave air of confidence which I 
now distrust whenever it is tried upon me, ‘if I was the 
man in charge of this show I would just go on like this— 
giving balls and private threatricals and exchanging 
visiting cards. This place is full of spies of course. 
The very servants who wait on the General probably read 
all his letters and send copies of them to the enemy. The 
plan of campaign is probably as well known to What-’em- 
you-call-it Khan, as it is to the Brigadier.’ 

‘No, I am sure it isn't,’ I interrupted, ‘because Graham 
keeps it locked up in a medical-comfert chest with his 
dressing-case lock which we screwed on ourselves,’ 

‘Ah,is that so, Doctor? Well, you can’t be too careful, 
can you? As I was saying, I should convey to the spies 
the impression that it was only a demonstration in force. 
Then one night I should start off quietly, march twenty 
miles, and give What-’em-you-call-it Khan, Hail Columbia 
before sunrise.’ 

She looked at me, gave a knowing little nod of the head, 
and began fanning herself. 

‘That is my plan of campaign,’ she said. ‘You know 
Pa is here on purpose to see the British soldier fight. We 
have been waiting here a month now, and I hope you are 
going to ring up the curtain soon. Pa has theories about 
the British soldier, and, although he is a General, you 
know he has never seen a fight. I tell him if I was a 
General who hadn't seen a fight, I'd just go out and sell 
myself cheap! What?’ 

‘Nothing.’ 

‘I guess you spoke.’ 

‘I said you'd probably do that at any rate.’ 

‘Not cheap,’ she answered gravely, and then we changed 
the subject. So far as I recollect we returned to the dis- 
cussion of doctors and their trade, and before long I had 
the opportunity of airing my special hobby at that time— 
the study of native drugs. Miss Watson was deeply 
interested—at least, she made me think so—and before 
we parted I had promised to send round to her ‘ diggings,’ 
as she called them, a bottle of a perfectly harmless narcotic 
which I had made up for the use of persons suffering from 
sea-sickness or toothache. I use it still, and have some 
always by me on service in a bottle labelled ‘ Bertha’; for 
there is, after all, something in a name, 
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I went home to my quarters rather thoughtful that 
night ; for Bertha Watson’s plan of campaign was Austin 
Graham's plan of campaign, and I knew that Graham was 
not the man to divulge so much as a hint of this secret. 
I know now that if a woman loves a man she knows much 
that he never tells her, but I was ignorant of this and 
many other matters at the time when I made Bertha’s 
acquaintance, 

The days dragged on and we seemed to be no nearer 
solving the Rajah’s difficulties. There were at that time no 
native newspapers, and bazaar gossip, which is by the way 
surer and speedier than the most enlightened press, made 
up for the want. Bazaar gossip held much the same 
opinion as Bertha Watson—namely that we were only a 
demonstration in force. This opinion gained strength 
daily and began like a hardy weed to throw out tendrils in 
the shape of details. We were afraid of the claimant to 
the throne, it seemed. We had quarrelled with the Rajah 
and would not risk a defeat on his account. 

Austin Graham came and went. I sometimes found 
mysterious natives waiting for him in our quarters. One 
of these natives spoke Hindustanee with a faint Scotch 
accent and laughed when I told him so. 

‘I’m all right in the dialects though,’ he said in Glasgow 
English and asked for a cigarette. We sat and talked 
for half an hour awaiting Graham’s arrival but he never 
told me who he was. 

One night about midnight I was aroused by Le Mesurier- 
Groselin who was in full fighting kit and had a queer light 
in his eyes which was new to me, though heaven and the 
Horse Guards know that I have seen it often enough 
since. 

‘Get up—Sawbones!’ said Le Mesurier-Groselin. 
‘You'll be wanted at any rate, but now I want you badly. 
We're just off to smoke the old Khan out and something 
has gone wrong with Graham. For God's sake, man, 
hurry up! It will be a pretty fight and I would not miss 
it for worlds.’ 

[ looked at Le Mesurier-Groselin as I hauled on my 
clothes. He had eight thousand a year, an Elizabethan 
manor in England and the certainty of a baronetcy; but 
the thought of these things never brought to his eyes the 
light that was there now. 

‘What is wrong with Graham ?’ 

‘I don't know-—wish I did. Can’t move him. Seems 
quite stupid or dead drunk,’ answered Le Mesurier-Groselin 
handing me my belt. 

We hurried upstairs to the room occupied by Austin 
Graham and there found him lying on the bed with his 
eyes almost, but not quite, shut. 

‘Where was he to-night—dining with you at mess?’ I 
asked raising one heavy lid with my finger. 

‘No, he dined with the Watsons.’ 

‘When did you last see him ?’ 

‘About ten o'clock at my quarters. He was coming 
here to change in time for the assembly at eleven forty- 
five—the column is just marching. I came here to hurry 
him up and found him like this. The whole attack is 
his planning. It would have been the making of him. 
He was to have led the ladders. Gad! what a chance the 
man had—and look at the poor devil now !’ 

I was examining Austin Graham with a thumping heart, 
for a queer suspicion was in my'mind. Presently I ran 
downstairs and uncorked the bottle which I now label 
Bertha. The smell was identical and I went upstairs 
again. 

‘ Help me to get him into his boots and tunic,’ I said. 

And Le Mesurier-Groselin and I huddled the man’s 
fighting clothes on to him by the light of a flickering 
candle. Le Mesurier-Groselin was a big man and my 
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trade had taught me a certain skill in the handling of the 
dead. We soon had Austin Graham in full uniform sittin 
up in my arms with the helmet crammed on his head at 
an unseemly angle. He was perfectly insensible but his 
heart went well. 

‘Now help me to get him on to his horse,’ I said, 

Le Mesurier-Groselin dropped his eye-glass for the first 
and last time on record and looked at me with a Surprised 
eye and a solemn one. 

‘I'll obey orders,’ he said. ‘ But I take it that you are 
very drunk or else mad.’ 

We carried him downstairs and I climbed into Graham's 
saddle. Le Mesurier-Groselin lifted Graham, who must 
have weighed fourteen stone, into the saddle in front of 
me and I rode twenty miles that night with him there. 
He recovered consciousness an hour before we reached the 
Khan’s stronghold, and as I expected, awoke, as if from 
sleep, refreshed and ready for any exertion. We had no 
time for explanations. 

‘You were drugged,’ I said, ‘by some native spy, who 
must have got wind of the intended attack to-night, | 
knew that the stuff would have to run its course, so I did 
not physic you but brought you along with the column,’ 

I am glad to say he believed me. 

Some one found me a restless field-artillery horse which 
was giving the gunners trouble and I rode back to Oadpur 
alone—not having any business at the front. As | 
approached the old Gate House the flutter of a white 
dress caught my eye. It was almost dawn and a pink 
haze hung over the paddy-fields. The world had that 
appearance of peace and cleanliness which is left by the 
passage of an Indian night. My rooms were on the ground- 
floor and it seemed to me that, at the sound of my horse's 
feet, some one had come out of them to pass up the stone 
stairs that led to Graham’s quarters. As I slipped out of the 
saddle the sound of a distant cannon broke the silence of 
the night, and my horse, despite his forty miles accom- 
plished in little more than five hours, pricked up his ears. 
I tied him up and instead of going to my own rooms went 
upstairs. 

Miss Watson was standing in the first room I entered. 
The quick tropic dawn had come, and I saw the face of 
a woman who had not slept. 

‘Major Graham’s servant told me that he was ill. | 
have—a—a right to know how he is, and where he is,’ she 
said with her imperturbable self-possession. 

‘Graham is at the front,’ I answered, and the sound 
of the cannon, dull and distant, finished the sentence 
for me. 

Bertha Watson bit her lip to hide its quivering and 
looked at me, breathing hard. 

‘We have rung up the curtain,’ I added, remembering 
our talk in the verandah of the Residency. 

‘ How did he get there ?’ 

‘Across my saddle in a state of insensibility, whiclt 
passed off, as I expected it would, an hour before the 
time fixed for the storming of the fortifications. Some 
one drugged him in order that he might not take part 
in this action, Some one who feared him—or for him. 
Le Mesurier-Groselin called me to him, and only we 
three know of it. I am the only medical man connected 
with the affair, and I can certify that it was 4 native 
drug that was used, and that therefore a native must 
Probably a native spy, Miss 
‘ise too late to 
e force by this 


have done this thing. 
Watson, who, finding out the proposed surp1 
warn the rebels, attempted to disorganise th 
means. Do you understand ?’ 
She looked at me with all her keen wits in her eye 
‘No one would ever dream that another had done oe 
say some one who was attached to Graham and who 1 
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panic gave way to temptation, and did him a great wrong, 
while saving him from danger.’ 
| stood aside as I spoke and motioned her towards the 
door for the place would soon be astir. | 
“My '’ she exclaimed, ‘ And | reckoned you were a fool 
_—behind that single eye-glass. It is not you that is the 


fool, doctor ! ; 
Then suddenly she turned at the head of the stairs and 


whispered hoarsely : 

«And if he is killed ?’ 

‘That is what he is paid for, Miss Watson. We om 
only wait and hope that he isn’t.’ 
Austin Graham was not killed, but came back with, as 
the Brigadier said, the Victoria Cross up his sleeve. I 
happened to be near Bertha Watson when they met, and 
there was that in her eyes when they encountered his 
which was a revelation to me and makes me realise even 


now what a Jonely man I am. 
Henry Seton MerRRIMAN. 


PICTURE GALLERIES 


MVE exhibition at the Grafton Galleries is a model of 
arrangement, inasmuch as each of the distinguished 
painters represented has a space to himself, a most 
desirable thing from every point of view. Inspite of what 
is said in a very well-conceived and well-worded Preface to 
the Catalogue, the great disappointment to some visitors 
will be found in the Israels collection, and here it may be 
said as an exception to the rule just stated that this 
particular artist perhaps suffers from all his works exhibited 
being shown in close collocation. This is partly a matter 
of temperament, since for the most part Israels is nothing 
if not sombre and pathetic. Thus the Desolate (10) could 
not have a more appropriate title : there is no attempt to 
relieve a painful impression and of course the better the 
execution the more dolorous the effect. The Decline of 
Day (8), which wears with it a kind of remembrance of 
De Hooghe, is far more pleasing ; and The Sail (6) has a 
very welcome gleam of brightness. Old and Worn Out and 
The Sick Mother (1 and 2) are very distinctly the work of 
what a fine critic has called M. Zola, un triste, and in The 
Sewing School (4) the mere technical skill leaves curiously 
to seek, On the other hand the treatment of a moonlight 
effect ia The Sheepfold (17) can scarce be praised too 
highly, 
With the Corots there is practically no fault to be found : 
itis a question of singling out certain pictures for special 
atiention, And for this we may select Arcadia (37), The 
Ferry (83), which is a dream of perfection, and Evening (44), 
in which it is worth while to note how the artist has 
triumphantly avoided the gloominess which, for instance, 
Daubigny might have imparted to such a subject. 

In the Millet collection there are two absolute gems. 
Flight of Birds (58), in which a strange beauty of light, 
movement, and atmosphere, is given to a very simple 
subject, and the sketch or study for the Angelus (61). As 
to this we are entirely at one with the preface, which 
describes the work as a ‘sketch smaller, but perhaps more 
ga than the one sold for over £15,000 a few years 
oo Duprés perhaps the best are 7'he Open Sea 
the Fold ae pti. but texture, and [Returning to 
inne — is a trifle grandiose, but undoubtedly 
= mel — all the works exhibited of Jacque 

pleasing heaviness of tone, while among 

the pictures by Diaz one ma well anne. at 
Landscape (104), which 1 y : pause ¢ 

like rage b ich 1as a charming Hobbema- 

‘ » at Early Morning (106), which is charged 
with a most delicate bri tee aaa “Nr 

e brightness, and at an Eastern 
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Scene (117) which is very remarkable for the depth 
and beauty of the sky. Maris is especially well repre- 
sented by The Bridge (123), a bold and spirited piece 
of work, and by Amsterdam (130), which, with some like- 
ness to Canaletto, can yet stand very well on its own 
merits. Of two Courbets The Lake (146) is by far the 
better, but the blue and green tones are a little crude, 
while of the Troyons Montmartre (153) strikes us as being 
far and away the best example shown of this master. 
Alfred Stevens is represented by only one picture, The 
Present (148), but that picture is almost perfect in drawing, 
composition, and colouring. All the Fautins are good, 
and almost all the Rousseaus: of the Daubignys 4 Bit of 
Coast (185) is surely the best: and among the Isabeys we 
are disposed to give the palm to The Morning Walk (198) 
which has a certain likeness to some of Fortuny’s work. 
The drawings by William Small, and the much larger 
collection of drawings by Paul Renouard are, each in their 
way, distinguished by a singular vigour, boldness, and life- 
likeness. 

When one pays a farewell visit to the Old Masters at 
the Academy, after having left the Grafton Galleries, one 
cannot but again regret that the French room was not 
better and more artistically arranged. It is a kind of 
inchoate congeries, containing plenty of things most 
admirable in themselves, for instance, the almost Homeric 
Wood-Sanyers of Millet (64), Greuze’s obviously exact 
portrait of Robespierre (76), in which the disgusting 
character of the man asserts itself behind and through the 
fixed smile, and the Repast in the Wood, by Watteau (80), 
from Dulwich College, which has a distinctly Rembrandt- 
esque effect of light and shade. Delacroix’s portrait of 
Paganini (48) grows upon one with further study, although, 
according to all one has heard of the great fiddler, the legs 
must be completely wrong, belonging as they do in the 
picture to a man by no means thin. But this is to be 
accounted for by the probability that the painter was bent 
on catching the peculiar pose, and that he could only do 
this by exaggerating the proportions. 

There is little doubt that at the Exhibition of Spanish 
Art at the New Gallery the real pearl of the collection is 
the replica of Velasquez’s Pope Innocent (102). It is not 
possible to conceive a portrait more forceful and more 
finished. On a former occasion we did not call attention 
to the fine paintings by Goya (891, 897), and it may be 
added that a comparison between the work of the elder 
and the younger Madrazo is a lesson in itself. The great 
fault of the younger painter is that his figures too often 
seem to stand right out from the frame, which is not 
what an artist should desire. The fact that his portrait 
of Monsieur Coquelin as Don César is a very bad like- 
ness is a matter of comparatively small importance, 


GOSSTP AT THE COMEDY THEATRE 


: (s OSSIP’ is a curious instance of a play which has 

KN had every conceivable advantage of good taste in 
management, mise en scene, and mounting, in which there 
are some capital situations and some excellent acting, and 
which yet remains, from certain inherent defects, some 
way off from being completely satisfactory as a play to 
listen to and tosee. One must admire the candour of the 
authors in acknowledging that they ‘have made use of 
several suggestions found in a novel by Jules Claretie”’ (a 
writer of great dramatic instinct, which has, no doubt, been 
fostered by his direction of the Theatre Frangais) ; but, on 
the other hand, the candour is a little superfluous, since as 
a matter of fact the play is strung together out of various 
vieilles ficelles which have done duty in many shapes— 
TOAAG@Y dvopdirov pop) pia—from the time of Lope down to 
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the present day. There is the girl who has married a rich 
man with whom she was not in love, and the man with 
whom she was in love turning up promiscuously and unex- 
pectedly, ignorant that she is married, and imploring her 
when he finds it out to fly with him to some distant clime. 
There is the worldly but kind-hearted woman friend, who 
plays the goddess out of the éruc, and intercepts a com- 
promising letter from the young wife to the lover; and, 
finally, there isa bankruptcy, which nobody in the audience 
ean be expected to care a rap about, followed by general 
reconciliations and forgivenesses of injuries. 

These simple devices are complicated but not absolutely 
improved by certain details. Thus, the good-hearted 
and worldly woman, Mrs. Barry, has been divorced from 
her first husband, who is a painter of merit and celebrity, 
and cajoles her second husband into ordering a portrait 
of her from her first husband. Nothing whatever turns 
upon this, and it is not the least amusing. Then, two dis- 
gracefully vulgar Yankee women are introduced fitfully. 
They have absolutely nothing to do with the plot, and 
they are not the least amusing. 
who talks fitfully about the young wife's nerves, and so far 
as one can make out nothing whatever turns on that. 
Every Act, with the exception of the last, has a more or 
less effective ending, ineffectively led up to save in the 
case of the third Act which is far the best-written, the 
most interesting, the most stirring of the four Acts. Mrs. 
Langtry, who plays Mrs. Barry, is by far at her best in the 
conclusion of this Act, and the whole thing goes with fire 
and decision. On Wednesday night last the part of the lover, 
Count Marcy, was taken by Mr. Clarence Blakiston in 
the absence, through indisposition, of Mr. Leonard Boyne. 
Mr. Blakiston showed himself to be a really first-rate 
actor. He had dignity, passion, reticence, and displayed 
excellence of diction and gesture. He managed to inspire 
sympathy for a personage who, if one comes to consider 
his doings in cold blood, appears a very dirty scoundrel. 
Miss Calhoun played the young wife, Mrs. Stanford, like a 
practised actress, but had chosen to assume a particularly 
hideous make-up. Mr. Standing played Stanford with 
true feeling and commendable repose, and Mr. J. W. 
Pigott did all that could possibly be done with the colour- 
less Barry. Ww. F..F. 


Also, there is a Doctor 


ROMANCE OF THE SHOPWALKER 


WELL-KNOWN dramatic adapter once remarked, 
with complacency, that he never felt any anxiety 

on the first night of his pieces. ‘No,’ remarked a 
bystander, ‘for all your plays have been performed 
before.’ In the same way one can conceive that Mr. 
Robert Buchanan and Miss Harriett Jay had no anxiety 
whatever about the reception to be accorded at the 
Vaudeville on Wednesday to their ‘original comedy,’ 
The Romance of the Shopwalker. All the essential parts 
of it had been approved again and again by the ingenuous 
public. There is searcely anything in the main intrigue, 
or in the characterisation, which has not been a common- 
place of the English stage for many a long year. The 
‘vulgar but good-hearted’ tradesman who ‘comes into 
money’ and desires to marry into the aristocracy; the 
maiden of his own class who has loved him all along, 
and for whom he has more than a sneaking kindness; 
the haughty beauty who is willing to marry the parvenu 
because by so doing she can save her aristocratic papa from 
financial ruin-—what dear old puppets they are! Add to 
them the high-born aunt (not ‘ mother’ in this case), who 
does not object tothe haughty beauty marrying a parvenu 
and helps in bringing about the very desirable engage- 
ment ; the cousin-lover, who denounces the said beauty for 
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her lack of heart and faith, and the ‘vulgar but good. 
hearted’ mother of the ‘vulgar but good-hearted ’ trades. 
man, and you have the chief concomitants of this 
Into this familiar and happy family 
there is indeed but one intruder—a solicitor with 4 
marked Scotch accent who, by a free use of the 


, 


‘ original comedy. 


suppressio veri and suggestio falsi, contrives to bring the 
shopwalker and the young lady of title within me. 
surable distance of marriage. <A certain air of fresh. 
ness is given to some of the details of character, 
dialogue and action, but the comedy’ in its essence 
is a mere revival of the H. J. Byronie ‘comic drama? 
without its occasional felicities in the way of pun 
or repartee. Still 7'’he Romance of the Shopwalker ought to 
be a suecess—at the Vaudeville. It is a workmanlike 
specimen of the lower-middle-class play, and should appeal 
by virtue of its very antiquity and commonplaceness 
to the lower-middle class of playgoer. It is inte. 
preted much better than it deserves by a company 
quite competent for the purpose. Thomas Tomkins, with 
his marked misuse of his ‘h’s,’ is not, we should say, a fair 
specimen of shopwalkers generally; but he is a good 
stage creation, and is made by Mr. Weedon Grossmith as 
Mr. David 
James’s Scotch is very good, Miss Victor is the ‘ vulgar but 
good-hearted ’ mother to the life, and Miss Nina Boucicau|t 
as a vivacious young aristocrat is as piquant as the authors 
permit her to be. 


convincing as it is possible for him to be. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


CCORDING to the 
rumour was in circulation a short time ago to the 

effect that the distinguished conductors of a London 
magazine had written to Mr. Swinburne asking him to 
furnish them with a sonnet not exceeding two pages in 
length. We are inclined to think,’ continues the Chronicle, 


Daily Chronicle, ‘an unkind 


‘that there must have been some truth in this from seeing 
on page 439 of the Pall Mall Magazine for March a 
“sonnet’’ by Mr. Henry Overy, consisting of two six- 
line stanzas with two four-syllable lines in them.’ The 
suggestion contained in these sentences is obvious. It 
is that the editors of the Pall Mall Magazine (according to 
‘rumour’) once asked Mr. Swinburne to contribute a 
sonnet, ‘not exceeding two pages in length,’ to their mis- 
cellany. I don’t know that it is worth any one’s while to 
contradict so absurd a statement (which, by the way, does 
but reproduce a venerable Joe Miller). But as regards the 
editors of the Pall Mall Magazine the assertion is, | am 
able to say, an absolute fabrication. No such request a 
that described was made by them to Mr, Swinburne. 

Mr. Swinburne, however, has, as we see, contributed a 
poem to the Pall Mall Gazelle of Wednesday ; and the 
fact is undoubtedly a feather in the cap of the interim 
editor of that paper, who is also one of the editors of the 
P.M. M. Such a thing could hardly have happened, | 
fancy, under the immediately previous régime of the 
P. M. G., for reasons which are tolerably well known and 
appreciated in literary circles. That Mr, Swinburne should 
write rhythmically of Lord Leighton is the most natural 
thing in the world, The poet and the painter were intimate 
friends, and there was much both in the personality and 
in the products of the painter with which the poet could 
sympathise very heartily. 

I have more than once dwelt in this column upon the 
waste of energy involved in the unnecessiry multip: 
cation of ‘new editions.’ Of course there will always 
collisions of this sort, for one publisher cannot (save " 
accident) know what another is preparing for the publit 
But the collisions are regrettable all the same. Thus, * 


: : . > 1h» Complete 
this moment two rival reprints both of The Com 
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Angler and of Johnson's Lives of the Poets are in preparation. 
Of the former work an edition illustrated topographically 
is undoubtedly a new departure and therefore has a reason 
for existing. Where there is defensible and acceptable 
novelty there is grace. Of the Lives of the Poets one 
promised edition is in three volumes, the other in six. 
Speaking only for myself (and those who agree with me) 
| should say that six volumes of the Lives are rather a 
formidable business. Are the Lives worth the trouble and 
the space ¢ Only a very few of them have permanent 
interest and are worth preserving. 

For a new cheap reprint of The Vicar of Wakefield there 
is the excuse of a reproduction of the illustrations by 
Mulready, and for a similarly cheap reprint of Gulliver's 
Trwels there is the defence that it is to be taken 
from the first edition, That is all right. Meanwhile, 
how about the ‘ Stratford-on-Avon Shakespeare ’—another 
‘Shakespeare ’ in many volumes? Is it possible that there 
can be room for it, even in this land of Shakespearolatry ? 
| fear the buying public is likely to get confused among 
the many ‘new editions’ submitted to its judgment. It is 
not learned in the matter of ‘ texts’ and ‘illuminations,’ 
and may some day give up in despair the attempt to 
choose from among the numerous candidates for favour. 

‘A, K. H. B.’ is good enough to bestow on us yet another 
volume of reminiscence, which he has entitled Last Years 
of St. Andrews, 1890-95, Personally, I find ‘A. K. H. B.’ 
always readable in a mildly pleasing way; but has not the 
good divine too great a tendency to work a vein for all 
that it is worth? His ‘ Last Years’ will make his third 
book of recollections of the northern city. One is reminded 
of what he did in earlier days with the ‘ Country Parson’ 
series. First we had the ‘ Recreations,’ and then came 
more ‘Recreations,’ and then came the Graver Thoughts of 
a Country Parson, and so forth, and so forth, until, I am 
afraid, the reading community became a little weary of the 
long procession. 

Titles continue to run long. In that respect the fashion 
remains unchanged, T'he Strange Transformation of Hannah 
Stubbs:’ such is the name of Miss Florence Marryat’s 
latest effusion in fiction. When did such titles first 
‘come in’; It would be interesting, if one had time, 
to work back and find out. The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr, Hyde has, of course, a good deal to answer for, as 
regards the more recent developments of the ‘ fad.’ 

Here is Lavengro again—this time in Messrs. Mac- 
millan’s series of ‘Illustrated Standard Novels.’ It is only 
three years, or thereabouts, since the ‘famous book’ came 
out in the ‘ Minerva Library’ of Messrs. Ward and Lock, 
prefaced by Mr. Theodore Watts, who was able to write 
on personal knowledge of the author. The present 
introducer’ is Mr, Augustine Birrell, who, apparently, has 
no such qualification. He is a pleasant writer, but like so 
many others he misplaces the word ‘ only,’ a veritable trap 
for the imperfect stylist. Here we have what professes 
to be a portrait of Borrow ; but could he ever have looked 
9 uncommonly like a boy soprano in his surplice ? 
oe the Bishop of Derry to the Primacy of 
ee ‘ erary as well as an ecclesiastical event. Dr, 
i sath a only a bishop ; he is a man of letters—a 

age : critic, though not sufficiently well known in 
of thet <i e He reminds me in some ways 
ed. 3 “ of the Irish branch of the Anglican 
nie. i Chenevix Trench. One of the best 
Pina ; —_ = in verse was his poem on Matthew 
citicann seth elicate and felicitous bit of poetical 
ttbutes to ae ae I should place his rhythmical 
sastic, Dy rsa —— Had he not been an eccle- 
pression “me eta er would have made a deeper im- 

ure than he has, How true it is that 
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a man, however gifted, cannot serve—adequately—two 
masters ! 

A new edition of Chaffers’s Marks and Monograms on 
Pottery and Porcelain is in preparation by Messrs. Reeves 
and Turner. ‘The work of revision is in the hands of 
Mr. Frederick Litchfield, author of The Illustrated History 
of Furniture. Collectors of rare porcelain who happen to 
possess specimens described in Chaffers’s earlier editions 
as forming parts of collections since dispersed are requested 
to communicate with Mr. Litchfield at the Sinclair Gal- 
leries, Shaftesbury Avenue, so that they may be referred 
to correctly in the new edition. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CONVERSION OF PRINCE BORIS 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 

London, 27th February, 1896. 
Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. R. Davey is, no doubt, right. 
The confusion between the Paulinians and the Paulicians is 
not his; but it appears to be a confusion, nevertheless. The 
latter unsavoury doctrine appears to have been founded by one 
Constantine A.D. 653; their name is to be referred either to 
one Paul, an Armenian, who subsequently was an influential 
member of the sect, or, more probably, to the apostle of that 
name whose teaching they professed to follow. This latter 
theory finds considerable support in the fact that many of their 
leaders assumed the names of St. Paul’s companions—Timothy, 
Silvanus, Tychicus and others. ‘The second Paul of Samosata 
seems to be apocryphal and to owe his mythical existence toa 
confusion between this Manichzan sect and the Gnostic 

followers of the third century heresiarch.—I am, etc., L. 


REVIEWS 


PARODIST AND PROTEGE 


1. The Barbarous Pritishers. A Tip-top Novel, By H. D. 
TRAILL. London: Lane. 
2. Love Triumphant, By WILLIAM PLATT. London: Hirsch, 


1. In Zhe Barbarous Britishers Mr. Traill has answered Mr. 
Grant Allen after the manner advised by the wisest of men. 
Whether or not it was worth doing must depend upon the view 
that is taken of Mr. Grant Allen’s position and influence. But 
there can be no question at all that the answer is amusing and 
complete. Mr. Traill has done his work with conscientious 
thoroughness. He has not been content to linger on the slopes 
at the base of Parnassus. With handkerchief to his nose he 
has climbed, step by step, the ‘ gamey’ heights, until he has stood 
face to face with the ‘scientific moralist’ himself as he renews 
his strength with those deep draughts of ozone for an attack 
upon poojah and taboo. The scheme of the parody is suggested 
by a sentence in the preface to Zhe Lritish Barbarians, in 
which Mr. Grant Allen claims the author’s night to hold the 
strings of all his puppets and to pull them as he likes. Cer- 
tainly the author has such a right. But he is generally careful 
to give his puppets some semblance of vitality and to mufile as 
far as possible the creaking of the machinery. Mr. Grant 
Allen has taken no pains to do either the one or the other, and 
Mr. Traill has undertaken to supply his deficiencies. He has 
conceived the ingenious idea of awakening these lay-figures by 
degrees to life and consciousness and allowing them to sit in 
judgment on things in general and the author of their being in 
particular. The idea of taking the characters out of the book, 
as it were, and giving them an independent existence of their 
own is not original, but it has never been worked to better 
advantage than in the clever hands of Mr. Traill. Nothing 
could be more amusing than the chapter in which the first 
gleams of intelligence begin to pierce the wooden head of the 
excellent Cadsby, and he begins to wonder how it is that he, 
‘a man of sufficient intelligence to have satisfied the Civil 
Service Commissioners,’ is unable to advance a single valid 
argument in refutation of the Alien’s childish fallacies. He is 
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covered with shame at the thought of the degrading position in 
which he finds himself. ‘ To be conscious of the idiotic banality 
of his speeches, the bounding vulgarity of his ideas, the almost 
impossible fatuity of his behaviour. What agony! What tor- 
tures! How extremely disagreeable !’ The infection of sense 
spreads to the other characters. They, too, become gradually 
conscious of themselves ; and the climax is reached when a final 
imbecility of Bunkham’s breaks down even McTurk’s gravity, 
and the whole company is driven into open revolt. ‘It’s all 
very well,’ gasps McTurk, ‘for Mr. Grant Allen to write these 
things sitting quietly in his study ; but he should try coming out 
and saying them, or having them said to him. He should try 
what it feels like to have to listen to such a screamer as that 
last and keep his countenance.’ Even Bunkham, though rather 
sulky at being robbed of his best situation, in which he ought 
to go off in the odour of violets and sanctity, has to admit the 
futility of going on. The reader will wish that it had been 
possible to keep the fun going a little longer. Mr. Traill has 
been very happy in his choice of names—Bunkham Barelydue 
for the pestilent prig, precipitated upon an unfortunate Surrey 
village by a method borrowed from Mr. H. G. Wells, and spoiled 
in the borrowing ; Philister Cadsby for the long-suffering and 
self-conscious Civil Servant; and Sir Littleton Bigwig for the 
fat, dumpy squire, ‘the very man to represent property in a 
socialistic novel,’ are all excellent. From first to Jast there is 
not a dull line in the book for those who have read Zhe British 
Barbarians. And herein Mr. Grant Allen ought to be very 
much obliged to Mr. Traill, who has given us the only good 
reason we know of for reading that ‘sociological dreadful.’ 

2. Love Triumphant might have been passed over without 
comment if it were not for a disposition on the part of certain 
journals and critics of some repute to discover in Mr. William 
Platt a man of genius and sensibility breaking himself against 
the bars of convention. Noticing a former book of Mr. Platt’s, 
a weekly paper, lately deceased, sees in his English ‘that 
spontaneous strength and beauty which comes of an inspired 
artistic gift.’ To Mr. Le Gallienne he appears to be ‘a tender, 
faithful believer in Love and Beauty.’ And Mr. Grant Allen 
pronounces him ‘an inspired madman,’ ‘an elemental genius,’ 
‘ferociously innocent.’ Of this earlier book all we know is 
that it was refused by four printers. It may, for all we know, 
deserve all the praise that it has received, and more. But he 
will be a much disappointed man who, relying on such critics 
and criticisms, expects to find in Love Triumphant any touch 
of genius or of inspiration. The book belongs obviously to the 
‘naked and not ashamed’ school of writers who strip themselves 
in public and drag the marriage bed into the street. They 
mistake coarseness for sincerity and brutality for frankness 
and need to be reminded that there are several natural and 
normal functions of a healthy body, which by almost universal 
consent of mankind, civilised and uncivilised, are performed in 
private. With this school, however admirable its motives may 
be, we have no sympathy whatever. We are on the side of 
decency and clothes. We believe that until that word ‘delicacy ’ 
has become as faint a memory as it was to Matthew Arnold’s 
‘Paris Correspondent’ the pruriency of the dissecting-table 
will not have much advantage, for pure-minded people, over 
the pruriency of purity-society-ism—to use Mr. Platt’s graceful 
phrase. It is impossible to criticise a book in detail when 
good taste forbids the justification of criticism by quotation. 
Fortunately in the present case it is also unnecessary. 
We have been able to find in Mr. Platt’s book no merit at all, 
as much art, perhaps, as goes to the making of the photograph 
of a skin disease, but less truth and no usefulness whatever. 
In his own estimation, Mr. Platt is an ‘artist’—writer, poet, 
musician, what you will—and all who disagree with him are 
the stupid, vulgar world, the world of the Bourgeois and the 
Pharisee, which howls its ‘beasthood’ at him. Mr. Platt is 
entitled to his own appreciation of himself. It will be rated at 
its true value ; as will his frothy cant about purity, ideality and 
art. But we are sorry that he should show himself so little 
grateful even to his literary sponsors. Among the heaviest 
trials of an ‘artist’ he reckons the admiration of ‘ those who 
loved the “ odd,” the bric-a-brac hunters in art, those who posed 
as modern, the whole army of the affected—miserable insin- 
cerities. These Zook me up, discovered me, admired me, if you 
please—till my manners to them led them to discover that I 
was an ill-bred person—for I refused the exchange that was 
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expected of me, refused to admire them!’ Can it be that Mr. 
Platt had Mr. Grant Allen and Mr. Le Gallienne in his ming 
when he wrote like this? 


BOOK PRICES AND PRIZES 


Rave Books and their Prices. By W. ROBERTS. London: 
Redway. 


The idiosyncrasies of collectors are as various as js the 
diversity of their aims. Each would obtain possessive power 
in his own domain and be a king, little or great, as means and 
opportunity allow. But unlike some rulers he is not, as q rule, 
disposed to make a raid into any other of the many kingdoms 
of collectors. To pursue one line with ardour and single hea 
is his object. We have known a famous bouk-man speak with 
disdainful sniff of book-plate collecting. He would as soon take 
to postage-stamps. It was plain that he wished to signify that 
as a collector he could not fall lower than the philatelist. Noy 
Mr. Roberts, in the little book before us, is not thus scornfy! 
of the minor objects of collecting. He deals mainly with 
books, but has not neglected pictures, pottery, porcelain and 
postage-stamps. Everything is collected nowadays, says Mr, 
Roberts, and everybody collects. Nothing except ‘chill 
penury’ may be said to repress the noble rage of collectors, 
The same hunger inspires alike the collector of works beautiful 
or rare, and the Autolycus of the infinitely trivial. With regard to 
books and pictures, in these days when collectors have multiplied 
enormously, the fluctuation of values is remarkable. Mr. Roberts 
devotes some space to this interesting subject. Not to go back 
to the days of the Medici, or even to the age of Colbert, the 
market ruled steady and prices low until well-nigh the middle 
of the present century. Recent times have witnessed a 
prodigious rise in prices, not unaccompanied, however, by 
some violent reversals. That ‘normal’ Aldines and Elzevirs 
have declined lately is perhaps not unaccountable. Mr. 
Roberts gives many instances of enhanced values that show 
clearly enough what were the palmy days of book-buying, 
Mr. Wodhull paid fifteen guineas in 1770 for his copy of the first 
edition of Homer printed in Greek at Florence in 1488. [twas 
sold in 1886 for £200. The Duke of Roxburgh paid one hundred 
guineas for his example of the first edition of the Valdarfer 
Boccaccio of 1471. It was sold in 1812 for £2260. Until the 
first quarter of the present century the price of the Mazarin 
Bible rarely exceeded £100. At the Thorold sale a splendid 
example, on paper, not on vellum, fetched £3900. The Perkins 
copy of the first edition of the Latin Bible with date (1462) cost 
its owner £173 and was sold in 1873 for £78. These are choice 
examples, it must be owned, and not unfit to be named with 
King Lothaire’s magic crystal which cost Mr. Bernal but ten 
guineas and was sold for two hundred and twenty. It would be 
interesting to know whether the Psychical Researchers with 
their modern crystals have further enhanced the value of hing 
Lothaire’s magic sphere. But there are first editions and first 
editions. Mr. Roberts cites figures to show the advance in price 
of Caxtons, of the folios and quartos of Shakespeare, of first issues 
of Spenser, Milton, Gray, Go!dsmith, Izaak Walton and other 
English classics. The decline in value of first editions o! 
Dickens and Thackeray to what Mr. Roberts calls * a common 
sense value’ may be a healthy symptom. But what 's 3 
common-sense value? You would hardly define it to the 
satisfaction of a collector. No doubt the craze for first editions 
of modern authors, when such books are by no means rare, has 
proved a good deal excessive. The price is seldom according 
to the prize. Still more absurd has been the ‘booming at 
modern books by interested persons, the first editions of which 
are neither rich nor rare, but only ‘limited’ in output and if 
demand. These are bound to sink after the first faint rush a 
the author’s friends. We cannot altogether accept Mr. Rober'ss 
comment on a recent sale of a collection (almost range 
of Tennyson and Tennysoniana, comprising the frst - 
nearly all subsequent editions of the poet, mostly uncut " 
in original covers. These one hundred and forty-three - 
ran out at an average of eleven shillings apiece. Mr. Roberts 
thinks this must show ‘an awful loss on the original ane 
He adds, ‘there would be method in this madness if wn 
edition differed from one another, but they did not.’ But, wt 
many of them do differ very considerably, and are far i 
being mere textual reprints, 
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FICTION 


The Little Plain Woman, and Others, By LILIAN STREET. 


U nwin. 
Vienettes of the Road. By GEORGE EYRE}TODp. 
Morrison. 
. Nobody's Fault. By NUTTA SYRETT. Lane. 
> 4 4 a ‘ E { sree Bes "" 
|. Fort Frayne. By Captain CHARLES KING, U.S.A. Ward. 
On the Verge of Two Worlds. By G. A. LETHBRIDGE 
BANBURY. Tower Pu blishing Company. 
6, The Signora. By Percy ANDRE. Smith Elder. 
- The Phantoms of the Dome, and The Sign of the Snake. 
BROWNLOW FFORDE., Wheeler. 


Glasgow : 


ws 


<— 


1, The Little Plain Woman is rather an attractive title. It 
recalls Juve Lyre, and several other old-fashioned heroines of 
beloved memory; but, alas! the Li/le Plain Woman was a 
New Woman, and, in consequence, like the rest of her tribe, a 
very dull woman, and it is difficult to understand why any one 
took the trouble to write a novel about her. The conversations 
in the book are well written ; so well written that it makes one 
regret that one cannot feel more interest in the people who 
engage in them, for even though characters in a novel may say 
a few smart and clever things, a reader requires something 
more from them before he can accord them his friendship, or 
what is quite as important, his cordial dislike, for this, perhaps, 
even more forcibly than the former, proves the vitality of their 
creation. The short story which ends the volume, and which 
is called ‘An Experience,’ is worthy of notice by reason of its 
unconventional yet strong ending. We say intentionally 
‘unconventional ye/ strong,’ though it may sound a paradox, 
because there is nothing in these days so absolutely conven- 
tional and weak as the ostentatiously unconventional. All 
women in modern novels have gone astray and, like sheep, 
resemble each other in every point of conduct. It is therefore, 
refreshing to find one heroine saying: ‘ My heart is strong, 
and my love is fierce. Iam not a/rafd. The world’s 
isnothing tome. liut love won’t outlive esteem.’ 

2. The papers contained in Vignettes of the Road weit been re- 
printed from the ///ustrated London News, Chaimbers’s Journal, 
the Gentleman's Magazine and other periodicals in which they 
originally appeared. Most of them are pleasant pictures of 
out-of-door rural life, described as if they were written from a 
pleasant country inn and not as if they had been penned from 
some editorial office in Fleet Street. ‘Sheep-shearing in Arran,’ 
‘A Gentleman of the Road,’ and ‘In the Perthshire Woods,’ 
are, we think, the most attractive of the collection, but 
Green, ‘Storied Graves,’ and ‘ Three flistoric Rides,’ are also 
very readable. There is ever something fascinating in really 
graphic descriptions of out-of-door life, but Mr. George Eyre 
Todd, though a landscape painter, is not yet among the masters 
ofhis craft. Occasionally, paragraphs of his ‘Vignettes’ are 
full of charm, but the charm is not sustained throughout the 
sketches, which, as a whole, lack that indescribable subtlety 
which is a sign-manual of the great artist in brush or word 
painting. We perceive it in the pictures of Troyon, where the 
very breath of the cattle, mist of the meadows and smoke from 
the cottage ¢ himney seem to float out of the enclosing gilded 
frame ; and something of the same distinction can be found in 
the word landsc: -_ painting of Robert Louis Stevenson, and in 
such sketches as ‘A Roman Road ‘and ‘ An Autumn Encounter ’ 
by Mr. Kenneth Grahame ; but if Mr. Eyre Todd has not quite 
reached the « ' 


opinion 


‘Gretna 


ame level of art, his | Zgmedtes of the Road are — 
decidedly to be rec ommended to any one whois fond of reading 
S 
sketches of untry life and quaint records of old traditions 


and passing customs, 


3. It was the fault of bridget Ruan’s well-intentioned but 
ill-judging parents, who sent her, a publican’s daughter, to a 
ladies’ school. ‘That w as certainly the very worst way to recon- 
ot _. a critical yourg woman to the sort of society, 
Khe Woes oo which she would meet in the com- 
aia ae . ey country town. It was her misfortune and 
al Age ) her parents) that her religious faculties were 
faith = lat an extremely crude estimate of the orthodox 
liven, oy sufficient to make her an agnostic before she 
Spiller nh — the school-room. The attentions of Messrs: 

‘ »y becoming too odious for endurance, bridget 
and contributes to spoiling the literary and 
abour market ‘for other working men and women. 


leaves her home 
scholastic |: 
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It is not her fault that in this unattached position her fancy 
should be struck by a clever man, who is introduced to her 
when she becomes known after the success of her first book, 
and whose love is merely a sensual appreciation of her beauty. 
As Travers’s wife, she is again and more thoroughly delivered 
from illusion. He is a cynic, a tyrant and a cad, and when she 
leaves him, after three years’ misery, she has the sympathy of 
her best friends. A more delicate question is raised when the 
renewal of an early acquaintance subjects her to the ordeal of 
a genuine passion. Lawrence Carey has too much generosity 
to hurry her deliberations, but he is an ardent lover, and would 
fain take the goods the gods provide, without reckoning the 
inevitable cost to the woman. Bridget is nearly won. Her 
heart is all his. Religion of the supernatural kind has no pre- 
ventive force for her. But in the end filial love proves her 
sec — The ties of blood hold 1 when all else is relaxed, 
and she denies herself and her lover to spare her mother pain. 
It is a natural and very feminine way out of the tension of so 
dire a strait. A man would not have remembered that side of 
his duty in nine cases out of ten. But that only shows a man 
is not as a woman, in passion as in most other respects, and itis 
as a contribution to the apprehension of that often neglected 
truth that we welcome the little treatise on sex which forms the 
present ‘ Keynote’ volume. 

4. ‘Lucretia was wilting now, 
labor at a garrison hop.’ These and such like gems sufficiently 
announce the side of the Atlantic native to the writer of Fort 
Frayne, but, on the whole, his style is pure and fairly free from 
Americanisms. The story is full of incident, and three suffi- 
cient love affairs run their course amid the alarums and 
excursions of frontier warfare. Once again, we cannot but 
commiserate the fate of the gallant U.S. cavalry, doomed to 
exert their valour in squalid campaigns, not unfrequently pro- 
voked by the treachery of some venal political agent or the 
insolence and violence of the ‘frontier chivairy,’ otherwise 
: Were the administration, as well as the executive 
functions, on the frontier in military hands, it would be better 
for the unhappy Indians and the credit of Uncle Sam. 
There are some excellent personal sketches in this readable 
book. 

5. Mr. Banbury’s stirring story is partly in the school of Mr, 
Rider Haggard and yet more in the school of Marryat, and a 
better combination it would be difficult to find. The one fault in 
Mr. Banbury’s work is, that he has something more than rivalled 
Mr. Haggard in insisting upon horrid details of a scene of torture, 
but as to this Mr. Banbury, were he put on his defence, could 
appeal toa p: en in one of Marryat’s comparatively unknown 
I thinking it is a blot, but 


‘Floor managers have little 


COW boys.’ 


books. The thing is there and to our 
having hit that b Po we have no hesitation in saying that Mr. 
Banbury’s work may well stand by itself. It is written in 
the most excellent and simple style and so written that, as with 
Defoe and with Marryat, it carries conviction with it in spite 
of all criticism. In other words the story takes you straight on 
from the beginning to the end. When you have once taken it 
up you cannot lay it down until you find out what finally 
happens tothe hero. This much we may say without spoiling 
the story that the end is very Marryat-like and yet there is a 
touch of originality which silences the voice that might say, 
‘this is a mere imitation.’ In fact the story is so well written 
that no critic wen t to seek for its origin. And apart from the 
brilliant de:cription of strange adventures there are several 
pages which contain as true, as logical and as accurate a 
1e slave trade, put into the mouth of a 
Spanish don, as has ever been printed. For this reason alone, 
and there are many others, Mr. Banbury’s book certainly 
deserves a wide success. 

6. The incident ‘the Signora’s’ fortunes turn, the 
acquisition by a deaf mute of the power of voice and song, is 
not so remarkable as the self-repression which enables her to 
keep her identity so long a secret from the‘man she loves. The 
unlikeiithood of her connie and the portentous length to which 
a narrative so slightly founded is drawn out must prevent our 
author from being so successful on the present occasion as 
some of his merits might seem to claim. The opening scene 
in the Bavarian Tyrol, the rescue of little Kathie from her 
oppressor, and Seymout’s accident and convalescence, promise 
fairly. Margaret is interesting for a time, though one gets 
impatient with her vacillations and hysterics. But condensa- 
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tion into one-third of the space would have been the making of 
the story. 

7. Mr. Brownlow Fforde’s two stories 7te Phantoms of the 
Dome and The Sign of the Snake form the first two volumes of 
a new ‘ Meteor Library’ of fiction. Zhe Sign of the Snake is 
written in the very worst style of illiterate sensationalism, 
The Phantoms of the Dome of flippant vulgarity. The fact 
is, since Mr. Kipling introduced India to English readers 
publishers appear to have been greedily anxious to pro- 
duce volumes of Anglo-Indian stories" to satisfy the fictitious 
demand for them which the wide-spread popularity of Mr. 
Kipling has created. But it is high time that writers and 
publishers realised that stories about slangy subalterns and 
laborious district-magistrates must possess some attraction 
besides the mere fact of their dealing with India to find readers. 
The Sign of the Snake has no other merit. It is about an old 
miser with a son and daughter, who gets run over by acab. 
He leaves a sum of money to his children which they can only 
get on condition that they murder a certain Colonel Milvain 
and his family. The father then disappears and is supposed to 
be dead. In due time two members of the Milvain family are 
poisoned and the miser’s children seem in a fair way to get the 
fortune promised them when the tables are suddenly turned. 
The children are discovered to be not the miser’s children but 
Colonel Milvain’s, while Colonel Milvain’s children (since mur- 
dered) prove to have been the miser’s. The miser turns out not 
to be dead at all, but to be masquerading as his (supposed) 
children’s native servant in a sham beard. And so the book 
ends leaving the reader in hopeless bewilderment as to the 
identity of every character it contains. Zhe Phantoms of the 
Dome is a less fantastically ridiculous story being intended to be 
humourous rather than melodramatic, but it also is quite below 
the level even of current fiction. If Mr. Brownlow Fforde can 
do better work than this we hope he will lose no time in doing 
it, for the ‘ Meteor Library’ seems to us to have made a most 
indifferent start. By the way, as a mere question of printing, 
it is foolish to abbreviate ‘he would’ into ‘he’ld’ and ‘they 
would’ into ‘They'ld.’ It is so easy to spell correctly. 


WITH STAFF AND SCRIP 


Scotland Picturesque and Traditional: A Pilgrimage with 
Stafand Knapsack. By GEORGE EYRE Topp. London : 
Cassell. 


Whether you mean to write a book or not it is pleasant, what 
time buds are opening and birds singing and brooks sparkling 
in sunshine, te fling a wallet across your shoulders, grasp a stout 
walking-stick, and go forth on ‘the white road leading any 
whither.’ All the better if there is no definite object in view so 
that here you may linger only because the inn is pleasing, there 
you may hurry on for that the road entices, and an energetic 
has followed an idle mood. But ‘is there any need to praise a 
way of spending time that has been eulogised among others by 
Hazlitt and Scott and R. L.S.? And it is a very sound maxim 
that, given the necessary skill, a pleasure that is past may be 
coined into agreeable reading. Mr. Eyre Todd had the good 
taste to choose this method of making holiday in the summer 
of 1894, and we are now concerned to discover if he has the 
requisite literary aptitude to present us with a true echo or 
reflection of his delightful experience. He was fortunate in his 
route. The Border country, from which he started, has an in- 
exhaustible interest of its own. Despite all that has been 
written by the great romancer—perhaps because of it—we 
never grow weary of ‘ pleasant Tividale’ and the broad Tweed, 
of Melrose Abbey and Dryburgh and Smailholm Tower, Kelso 
Roxburgh, Jedburgh, with all their scaurs and cliffs and shaggy 
woods. And our author never flags from lack of enthusiasm. 
If he has a fault, it is that the tone is pitched too high, that in 
his slightly Johnsonian periods there is a suspicion of that 
national weakness which has been aptly designated ‘bleat.’ 
Somewhat too often his work reminds us of a very superior 
guide-book. The fault is not so glaring, however, that it need 
be more than hinted at; and a tourist who hastens from one 
historicai sight to another, and is far keener to transcribe the 
legends of the past than the natural beauty of the present, may 
be forgiven for occasionally sailing out into turgid English. He 
is scarce likely to accept it as a fact, for instance, that the 
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visitors who throng the Highland straths in summer really Care 
very little for romantic association. The mountain air, the 
green valleys, the flashing lakes, yield a pleasure that Satisties 
of itself. So invariably does the apt quotation come in where 
it is expected that one wonders if Mr. Eyre Todd could pos. 
sibly drink in the sensuous beauty of his scenery without gar. 
nishing, could rest by Coilantogle Ford and hear the rippling 
Teith without his ‘Saxon, I am Rhoderick Dhu’? Is it possible 
to imagine him serenely fishing for pike in Lake Monteit, 
utterly oblivious for the time being of ‘the fauce loon’ ati 
betrayed Wallace, of the fair queen, parts of whose garden 
still are shown, even of that historic lover who crossed ina 
scallop to meet the wanton nun, whose upright skeleton told 
her punishment? We feel sure that a sight of the dun dee, 
scudding away round the shoulder of Ben Ledi or Uam Va, 
would provoke ‘the stag at eve had drunk his fill,’ that the 
Pass of Leny and Loch Lubnaig—what a memory we have 
of its trout !—would set the fiery cross glowing up Strathyre 
and lead to an endless disquisition on the Campbells and 
Macgregors. As to the road by the left, it leads to scenes 
that would make a milepost quote Scott, the Trossachs, Loch 
Vennachar, and Loch Katrine with its silver strand. But jf 
a suspicion that our author would well forth in prose and 
verse in season and out of season makes us eye him askance 
as a travelling companion, this is no objection to his book, 
which will probably be read with greatest interest by those 
most familiar with the places mentioned. Mr. Eyre-Todd has 
collected a vast amount of information, most of which appears 
to be trustworthy. One or two mistakes occur, however, For 
instance, he rather mangles the celebrated prophecy concern- 
ing the Brig of Balgownie at Aberdeen, in which Lord Byron 
half believed. He gives the first line as ‘ Brig o’ Balgownie, 
black’s your wa’.’ This appears a feeble and corrupt version 
of the lines as they were repeated to us on the spot by a well- 
known Aberdeen antiquary— 
Brig o’ Balgownie wight is thy wa’, 
Wi a wilfe’s ae son, on a mear’s ae foal, 
Doon thou shalt fa’. 

After getting as far North as Inverness he proceeded to the 
West, sailed ‘Over the sea to Skye’ and picked up much enter- 
taining lore concerning Flora Macdonald, Bonnie Prince 
Charlie, Dr. Johnson, and others who have trodden those paths. 
Flora died at sixty-eight and her marble tomb has now been all 
chipped away by souvenir-hunting tourists. After returning to 
Glasgow Mr. Eyre-Todd harked back again to the ‘ Hielans’ by 
way of Loch Lomond and Stronachbacher. If he got to Loch 
Ard in his wanderings it must have been in the pages we have 
skipped. Only a few years ago the famous clachan of Aberfoyle 
was a delightful retreat with an old-fashioned comfortable inn 
to which the late John Bright and other keen anglers were 
partial. But the Great Tribune would not recognise the spo: 
now were he to rise from the dead. Lodging-houses, villas, 
trips, and other horrors have befouled it past description, Our 
author missed a wealth of tradition by not visiting it. How: 
ever he claims a perfect freedom of choice in selecting subjects 
for description, and though we may wish he had diverged more 
frequently from the beaten track, carried his knapsack to Wick 
and Thurso to Thieves Holm and Maes Howe for example, 
we gladly bear tribute to the entertainment derivable from what 
he has done. Were he to overcome his weakness for ‘bleat 
and to cultivate a simpler style and a greater love of nature for 
its own sake he might in some future itinerary produce a book 
that would be an addition to literature. 


THEOLOGY 


Lecds Parish Church Sermons, By the Bishop of Rocieste® 
London : Rivington. 


Many persons in his old parish and his new diocese, from 
gratitude or curiosity, will welcome the Bishop of Rochester 
sermons. But they should find ready entrance to a still wider 
circle, for their tone is eminently winning and persuasive 
The two finest characteristics of the volume are a broad toler- 
ance of all intellectual differences and a deep affectiona’® 
earnestness which comes from the heart and goes to the heart. 
The sermons are all the better, because, as the preface informs 
us, they were not meant to be printed. Noone should ever buy 
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a sermon that was. Three specially instructive sermons are 
those on the Atonement, on the Power of Music, and on 
Geniality. In some respects the last is the best and most valu- 
able of all, for it drives home a lesson much needed in our 
land of rugged independence. We want far more of that 
gracious spirit so well described by the Bishop. ‘It is some- 
thing which brightens intercourse between man and man, which 
ripples over the little hard rocky edges that keep our lives apart; 
which quickens the give-and-take of sympathy. It makes a 
person easy to approach, and inclines us to approach him. It 
lightens the gravity and the care of life. It makes us feel that 
after all God’s world is not so dark or hopeless as we som>- 
times think.’ The last sentence, in particular, is admirable, but 

what will teetotalers say to these optimistic sentiments in a 

sermon headed by the words, ‘Wine maketh glad the heart of 

man’ 

The Thirty-Nine Articles. Explained by E..C.S. Gipson, D.D., 

Vicar of Leeds. London: Methuen. 

\t Leeds one good Vicar succeeds another, but merit has 
many diflerent forms and it would not be uninteresting to 
compare the sermons of Bishop Talbot with this solid work on 
the Articles by Dr. Gibson. At Wells Dr. Gibson has acquired 
a high reputation for learning, diligence and amiability, 
qualities which will stand him in good stead in his new sphere 
of duty. Those who read the work of which we have here the 
frst instalment—it contains an excellent historical introduction 
and the Commentary on the first eight Articles—will find ample 
yroo’s of clearness of expression, sobriety of judgment and 
breadth of view. Dr. Gibson, as we might expect of so 
practised a teacher, is not only perfectly familiar with the 
results of modern discussion, but knows exactly what to 
say and how to say it. The best specimen of his handiwork is 
to be found in the discussion of the three Creeds, which is very 
fresh and lucid, and would indeed be perfect but for a little 
want of sympathy with the difficulties felt by the Oriental 
Church over the F7/fogue clause. The book will be welcome to 
all students of the subject, and its sound, definite and loyal 
theology ought to be of great service, 

Israel Among the Nations. By ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU. 
Translated by FRANCES HELLMAN. London: Heine- 
mann, 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu, ‘a Christian and a Frenchman,’ has felt 
himself moved to enter protest against the ill-treatment or ill- 
willto which Jews have been subjected in Russia, Germany 
and, to some extent, France. His protest takes the form of an 
elaborate discussion of the whole subject of the relation of the 
Jew to modern society. ‘The treatment is very thorough, em- 
bracing the physiology, psychology and genius of the Jew, the 
influences that have made him what he is, his artistic and mer- 
cantile tendencies, his present religious ideas, and the chances 
for and against his final assimilation by other nationalities. 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu appears to think that, where the Jew is well 
treated, his assimilation is a matter of time, and that the process 
is being hastened by the new exodus towards the West, which 
's one of the results of the persecution in Russia. ‘The promised 
land lies no longer between the ocean and the river Jordan ; but 
over yonder, veiled by the mists ‘of the West, on the shores of 
the Atlantic.’ The translator appears to have done her work 
with skill and fidelity, 

The Prophets of Israel. By the late W. ROBERTSON SMITH, 
New Edition, with Introduction and Notes by the Rev. T. 
K. CHEYNE, London: Black. 

Professor Robertson Smith appears to have been prevented 
by the failing state of his health from revising his own work, 
and all that is new in the present volume is comprised in the 
Introduction and Notes. Professor Cheyne thinks that, if the 
“Sereoctane been spared, he would have been much more 
a. = ih sp he Was, and tells his readers that ‘happily 
titties en " to believe either in Moses or the Decalogue. 
tiie adiies : a vice that we are intruding upon mys- 
ne plore ' be lardened Hebraist can touch with safety, 

Aastily drop the veil. 

owning and the Christian Faith. By EDWARD BERDOL, 

Me ORO er atcoy London : George Allen. 
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subject of religion is peculiarly valuable, because the doubts 
suggested by science come before the physician in the concrete 
shape. He not only sees, but, a healer, he is tempted to rage 
against the phenomena of suffering. Mr. Berdoe tells of his 
own struggles with doubt, and of his cure by Browning. It is 
evident that he began with certain advantages. For instance, 
reverence seems to have made Helmholtz’s scoff on the 
mechanism of the eye distasteful to him; and we should guess 
that he is a man of cheerful disposition, for he holds that ‘a 
philosophy of life derived from a healthy source is more likely to 
be right and worthy of acceptance than its opposite. With 
such a start he was prepared to learn from Browning that ‘ pain 
is devised to evolve man’s moral qualities,’ and from there to the 
teaching of ‘ Saul, ‘ Christmas Eve,’ and ‘ Easter Day’ is but a 
step. What Mr. Berdoe does not yet see clearly is that all this is 
‘mere authority,’ that is to say, ‘mere spiritual experience,’ for 
this is all that authority means. If he had grasped this, he 
would not have repeated in his introduction the conventional 
patter about creeds, dogmas andsofor.h. The Creed is nothing 
but the short formula of Christian experience. But the book is 
anexcelleat book and we trust it may do good. 
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WITH IMPORTANT ILLUSTRATIONS AFTER COSWAY, ANGELICA KAUFFMANN, AND OTHERS 


500 Copies on demy 8vo ° ; ; < I5S. net. 
100 SPECIAL LARGE PAPER COPIES, ~— £225. rt, 
‘This is a book to buy. It is good to look at, in large handsome print, and with 


several beautiful illustrations. At last Mr. Vizetelly has given.us the true D'EKon, 
Pall Mali Gazette. 
‘Not less full of romantic interest than the old mystery of the diamond necklace 
and Marie Antoinette.’—Daily News. 


THE POCKET COUNTY COMPANION, in 


XLI. Volumes. Compiled by ROBERT DoDWELL. Being an Alpha- 
betical, Biographical, Historical and ‘Topographical History of the 
whole of Counties of England and Wales, and a concentration of 
much that has been previously published, with the addition of Private 
Documents, Memoirs, Monumental Inscriptions, Family Anecdotes, 
Pedigrees, etc. Each Volume, which will be sold separately, will cor 
tain a Map reduced from the Ordnance Survey. In cloth covers, gilt 
24mo, 2s. a Vol. 

HAMPSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE. Vow ready. 

BERKSHIRE AND DERBYSHIRE. 

DEVONSHIRE AND NORFOLK. 


Remaining Volumes in quick succession 


ry ee 
| /mrediately, 


In May. 


‘Just the book which will delight the tourist as well as all lovers of the curious, 
The arrangement is alphabetical, each town and village being bric fly descr 
details being then given of anything that is Curious or interesting in its history, 


Nave been 


toms, or monuments, with brief accounts of the illustrious men who 
associated with it.'—//amipshire Telegraph. 

‘If the standard attained in ‘‘ Lancashire” is maintained throughout the series, 
success is certain to attend the venture. —Manchester Courier. 


TYLSTON & EDWARDs, & A. P. MARSDEN, 


13 CLIFFORD'S INN, LONDON. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO,’S LIST. 


NEW WORK BY SIR WILLIAM MUIR. 


With 12 Full-page Illustrations and a Map, 8vo, 10s. 6 


1 d. 
THE MAMELUKE OR SLAVE DYNASTY OF EGYPT, 1 


1517 A.D. By Sir Wirtram Murr, K.CS.1., LL.D., D.C.L., Ph.D. (Bologna)s 


Author of 7he Life of Mahomet, Mahomet and Islam, The Calif hate, etc. 
MR. H. S. MERRIMAN’S POPULAR NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE.—A Seconp Epition of THE 


SOWERS, crown S8vo, 6s., by 
HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author 


of With Edged Tools, etc., is now ready at all 
Booksellers. 


‘ From first to last the book teems with interest... . There have 
novels for years.’— Mr. JAMES Payn in the /é/ustratcd London .\ Ws 


THE NEW PHOTOGRAPHY. 


NOTICE. THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for MARCH contains an Illustrated Article on the New Phot wien Oe 
an? . 





1 few s 


! 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE UNSEEN,’ by A. A. Castrnezs Swinton ; an Auer 
‘NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,’ by SIpNEY LEE, Editor of //e Dictionary Y +" Z \ 
Biography, and the following Contributions : ‘CLARISSA FURIOSA, 

EK. Norris, Chaps. IX.--X1L.; ‘Lire 1x A FAMILISTERE 5 Puro Ape 
Gate or Tears’: ‘THE Way To THE Noxtu Poe?’ ‘Ct! KELLY, 

F THE City,’ by S. R. C. Crockett, ADVENT( 


KES 56-60. 
7} > 77 r 4 Pr sf zy” V4 
Atall Booksellers and Newsagents, Price SINPEN 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF STPEPNIAK'S ‘ UNDERGROUND RUSSIA. 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, Crown 5vo, 35 ‘ ; E 


UNDERGROUND RUSSIA: Revolutionary Profiles © 
SKETCHES FRoM Lire. By Sterntak, formerly Editor of elas 
(Land and Liberty). With a Preface by PETER LAvrorF. ; 

‘ His best known, as it is his most thrilling work.’— Daisy Leleg7a/’ 


rir 7 Ban: a “REDERI 
THE BROWNINGS FOR THE YOUNG, Edited by Peete 
G. Kenyon, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Simail cap. © Tt 
NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF MR. ERNEST HART'S “HYPNOTISM, MESMERISM. | 
On Monday next, SECOND EDITION, Enlarged, with Ch uptess on / 
Eternal Gullible, aud Note on The Hypnotism of 4? 


HYPNOTISM, MESMERISM, AND THE NEW WITCHCRIT 


, a ospital aie 
3y Ernest Hart, formerly Surgeon to the West London Host 
Ophthalmic Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital. 


DISTURBING ELEMENTS, By Maver C. Bixcesot 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘Very well written indeed.’—Scotsman. | 
‘A happily conceived and cleverly written novel. . « 
average. —Sheffiield Independent. 


ale above 
. Decidedly above 
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Lonpon:; SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLAC 
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